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Tue .queen-mother sits alone; a look 
of care overshadows her face; her promi- 
nent eyes are fixed and glassy. From her 
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CHAPTER XIIIL—A TRAITOR. 


Presently she rises and summons an 
attendant from the antechamber. 
“Call hither to me Maitre Avenelle,” 





window she can gaze at an old familiar 
scene, the terrace and parterre bordered 
by lime - walks, planted by Francis I., 
where shie has romped in many a game of 
cache-cache with him. 
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not plot; and of which the Duc de Guise 
has been warned by the Catholics of 
England. Avenelle has, for a heavy 














* The Magic Mirror.""—Page 519. 


says she to the dainty page who waits 
her command. 

Avenelle, a lawyer and a Huguenot, is 
the friend of Barri, Seigneur de la Renau- 
die, the nominal leader of the Hugue- 


bribe, been gained over in Paris by the 
duke’s secretary, 
come to Amboise to betray his friends 
“of the religion” by revealing to the 
queen-mother all he knows of this vast 


Marmagne; he has 
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Huguenot conspiracy, secretly headed by 
the Prince de Condé apd by Admiral Co- 
ligni. 

Avenelle enters and bows low before 
the queen, who is seated opposite to him 
at a writing-table. He is sallow and 
wasted-looking, with a grave face and an 
anxious eye; a tremor passes over him as 
he suddenly encounters the dark eyes of 
Catherine fixed upon him. 

“‘Have you seen the Duc de Guise?” 
says she, haughtily, shading her face with 
her hand the better to observe him, as he 
stands before her motionless and pale 
with fear. 

“Yes, madame,” replies he, again 
humbly bowing; “I come now from his 
chamber, whither I was conducted by M. 
Marmagne, his secretary.” 

“And you have confided to him all 
you know of this plot?” 

“T have, madame, all.” 

“Ts it entirely composed of Hugue- 
nots?” 

“Tt is, madame. 

“ What are the numbers?” 

“Perhaps two thousand, your ma- 
jesty.” 

Catherine starts, the lines on her face 
deepen, and her eyes glitter with aston- 
ishment and rage. 

“ Who is at the head of these rebels?” 
she asks, suddenly, after pausing a few 
moments. 

Avenelle trembles violently; the sav- 
age tone of her voice and her imperious 
manner show him his danger. His teeth 
chatter, and drops of moisture trickle 
down his forehead. So great is his alarm 
that, in spite of his efforts to reply, his 
voice fails him. Catherine, her eyes riv- 
eted on his, waves her hand with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“Why do not you answer me, Maitre 
Avenelle? If you are waiting to invent 
a lie with which to deceive me, believe 
me, such deceit is useless. The torture- 
chamber is at hand; the screw will make 
you speak.” 

“© madame,” gasps Avenelle, mak- 
ing a successful effort to recover his 
voice, “I had no intention to deceive 
your majesty; I am come to tell you all 
Iknow. It was a passing weakness that 
overcame me.” 

“Who, then, I again ask,” says the 
queen, taking a pen in her hand in order 
to note his reply—‘“‘ who is at the head 
of this plot?” 

“Madame, it is secretly headed by 
that heretic, the Prince de Condé. Oo- 
ligni knows of it, as does also his brother 
d@’Andelot, and the Cardinal de Chatillon. 
The nominal leader, Barri de la Renaudie, 
is but a subordinate acting under their 
orders.” 

“ Heretics do you call them; are not 
you, then, yourself a Huguenot?” 

“Madame, I was,” replies Avenelle, 
obsequiously, with an effort to look fear- 
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less, for Catherine’s glittering eyes are 
still upon him; “but his highness the 
Duc de Guise has induced me to recant 
my errors.” 

“ Ah!” says Catherine, smiling sar- 
castically; “I did not know ovr cousin 
of Guise troubled himself with the souls 
of his enemies. But this La Renaudie, 
was he not your friend? Did he not 
lodge with you in Paris?” 

““He did lodge, for a brief space, in 
my house in Paris, madame; but I have 
no friend that is not a loyal subject to 
your majesty.” Avenelle now speaks 
more boldly. 

Oatherine eyes him from head to foot 
with a glance of infinite contempt. 

“*T am glad to hear this for your own 
sake, Maitre Avenelle,” she replies, dryly. 
“What is the precise purpose of this 
plot?” 

“ Madame, it is said by the Hugue- 
nots that your majesty, not your son, his 
majesty Francis Il., governs, and that 
under your rule no justice will ever be 
done to those of ‘the religion;’ that 
your majesty seeks counsel of the Duc de 
Guise, and of his brother, the Oardinal 
de Lorraine, who are even more bitterly 
opposed than yourself to their interests. 
Therefore they have addressed themselves 
to the Prince de Condé, who is believed 
to share their opinions both political and 
religious, fer present redress. The con- 
spirators propose, madame, to place his 
highness the Prince de Condé on the 
throne as regent, until such measures are 
taken as will insure their independence; 
imprison your majesty; send the young 
king and queen to some unfortified place 
—such as Blois or Chenonceau—and ban- 
ish the noble duke and his brother, the 
cardinal, from France.” 

While Avenelle, speaking rapidly, 
gives these details, Catherine sits un- 
moved. As he proceeds, her eyes never 
leave him, and her hands, singularly 
small and. delicate, are clinched upon her 
velvet robe. When he has done speak- 
ing, a look of absolute fury passes over 
her face. There is a lengthened silence, 
during which her head sinks on her 
breast, and she remains lost in thought. 
When she looks up, all passion has faded 
out of her face. She appears as impas- 
sible as a statue, and speaks in a clear 
metallic voice, which betrays no vestige of 
emotion. 

“Have these conspirators many ad- 
herents, Maitre Avenelle?” 

“T fear so, madame. Nearly two 
thousand are gathering together, from 
various points, at Nantes. On the 15th 
of the present month of March they 
would have attacked Blois. Had your 
majesty not received timely warning and 
retreated to this fortified castle, these 
rebellious gentlemen would have cap- 
tured your sacred person and that of our 
sovereign and the young queen. They 





would have kept you imprisoned until 
you had consented to abdicate the throne 
or to dismiss our great Catholic princes 
of Lorraine, to whom and to your ma- 
jesty all evil influence is attributed.” 

“Influence? Yes, influence to pun- 
ish traitors, heretics, and spies /” exclaims 
Catherine, and she darts a fierce look at 
Avenelle, who, though still pale as death, 
is now more composed, and meets her 
glance without flinching. He knows his 
life is in the balance, and he thinks he 
reads the queen-mother rightly, that he 
may best insure it by showing no cow- 
ardice. 

“Ts this all you know, Maitre Ave- 
nelle? ” says the queen, coldly. 

“Yes, madame; and I trust you will 
remember that I have been the means of 
saving your majesty and the young king 
from imprisonment, perhaps from death.” 

Catherine turns her terrible eyes full 
upon Avenelle. ‘Maitre Avenelle, I ap- 
preciate both your disinterestedness and 
your loyalty,” replies she, with a bitter 
sneer. “ You, sir, will be kept a prisoner 
in this castle until his majesty’s council 
have tested the truth of what you say. 
We may wse such as you, but we mistrust 
them and’we despise them. If you have 
spoken the truth, your life shall be spared, 
but you will leave France forever. If 
you have lied, you will die.” As these 
words fall from her lips and are echoed 
name the lofty chamber, she strikes 
on a sharp metal placed before her. Two 
guards immediately enter and remove 
Avenelle in custody. 

Catherine again strikes on the metal 
instrument, summons her attendant, and 
desires that Francis, Duc de Guise, and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine shall attend 
her. 

In this interview between the heads 
of the Catholic party their plan of action 
is decided. A council of state is to be at 
once called at Amboise, to which the 
Huguenot chiefs, the Prince de Condé, 
the Admiral Coligni, his brother d’An- 
delot, the Cardinal de Chftillon, and 
others, are to be invited to attend ; and a 
conciliatory edict in favor of the Calvin- 
ists, signed by the king, is to be pro- 
claimed. 

Thus the Reformed party will be 
thrown completely off their guard, and 
La Renaudie and the conspirators, em- 
boldened by the apparent security and 
ignorance of the government, will gather 


about Amboise, the better to earry out . 


their designs of capturing the king, the 
queen, and the queen-mother, and ban- 
ishing or killing the Guises, her supposed 
evil counsellors. But another and secret 
condition is appended to this edict which 
would at once, if known, have awakened 
the suspicions and driven back from any 
approach to Amboise both the corspira- 
tors and the great chiefs of the Huguenot 


party. 
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This secret condition is, that Francis, 
Due de Guise, shall be forthwith nomi- 
nated lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, and be invested with almost abso- 
.ute power. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OOUNOCIL OF STATE. 


Tue council assembles in a sombre 
chamber panelled with dark oak, crossed 
by open rafters—a chamber that had re- 
mained unaltered since the days of Louis 
XI. A long table stands in the centre, 
surrounded with leather chairs heavily 
carved, on which are seated the members 
of the council. Condé, who is of royal 
blood, takes the highest place on the 
Calvinist side. He is somewhat below 
middle height, and delicately formed. 
His complexion is fair, his face comely ; 
his dark eyes, sunk deep in his head, 
bright with the power of intellect, are 
both cunning and piercing. Neverthe- 
less, it is a veiled face and betrays noth- 
ing. His dress is dark and simple, yet 
studiously calculated to display to the 
best advantage his supple and elegant 
figure. There is an air of authority about 
him that betrays itself unwittingly in 
every glance he casts around the room. 
He is a man born to command. 

Next to him is a man older, sturdier, 
rougher; a powerfully - built man, who 
sits erect and firm in his chair. His head 
is covered with long white hair; he has 
overhanging eyebrows, a massive fore- 
head, and a firmly-closed mouth. His 
weather-beaten face and sunken cheeks 
show that he has lived a life of exposure 
and privation—a man this to meet un- 
moved peril or death. He wears a home- 
ly suit of black woollen stuff much worn, 
and as he sits he leans forward, plunged 
in deep thought. This is Admiral Ooli- 
gni. Beside him is his brother d’Andelot, 
slighter and much younger: he is dressed 
with the same simplicity as the admiral, 
but wants that look of iron resolve and 
fanatic zeal which at the first glance 
stamps Coligni as a hero. Chatillon has 
placed himself beside his brother prelate 
of Lorraine. Each wears the scarlet robe 
of a cardinal, over which falls a deep 
edging of open guipure lace; their broad 
red hats, tasselled with silken cords, lie 
on the table before them. Lorraine is 
thin and dark, with a treacherous eye 
and a prevailing expression of haughty 
unconcern. Chatillon is bland and mild, 
but withal shrewd and astute; a smile 
rests upon his thin lips as his eyes travel 
round the table, peering into every face, 
while from time to time he whispers 
some observation to the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, the Minister of State, who affects 
not to hear him. 

A door opens within a carved recess 
or dais raised one step from the floor, 


! and Francis and Mary appear. The 
whole council rises and salutes the young 
king and queen. They seat themselves 
under a purple-velvet canopy, embroid- 
ered in gold with jflewrs-de-lys and the 
oriflamme. They are followed by Cath- 
erine and Francis Duc de Guise, a man 
of majestic presence and lofty stature. 
He is spare, like the cardinal, but his 
eager eye and sharply-cut features, on 
which many a wrinkle has gathered, pro- 
claim the man of action and the warrior, 
ardent in the path of glory, prompt, bold, 
and unscrupulous. At the sight of Coli- 
gni, Condé, and Chatillon, he knits his 
brows, and a sinister expression passes 
over his face which deepens into a look 
of actual cruelty as he silently takes his 
place next to Catherine de Medici. 

The young king and queen sit motion- 
less side by side, like two children who 
are permitted to witness a solemn cere- 
mony upon the promise of silence and 
tranquillity. They are both curious and 
attentive. Not all Mary Stuart’s ques- 
tions have elicited further information 
from her uncles, and Francis, too feeble 
in health to be energetic, is satisfied with 
the knowledge that the queen- mother 
occupies herself with affairs of state. 





The queen-mother, with a curious 
smile upon her face, stands for a few mo- 
ments on the estrade facing the council- 
table. She coldly receives the chiefs of 
the Reformed faith, but her welcome is 
studiously polite. With the same grave 
courtesy she greets the Guises, Nemours, 
and the other Catholic princes. All are 
now seated in a circle of which Francis 
and Mary, motionless under the canopy 
of state, form the centre. Catherine rises 
from her chair, and, in a guarded address, 
speaks of danger to the crown from the 
Huguenot party, darkly hinting at a trea- 
sonable plot, in which some near the 
throne are implicated; and she calls on 
those lords favorable to the Reformed re- 
ligion for advice and support in this emer- 
gency. 

As she speaks an evil light gathers in 
her eye, especisily when she declares that 
she has at this time summoned her son’s 
trusty counsellors of the Calvinist faith 
in order to consider an edict of pacifica- 
tion, calculated to conciliate a/7 his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and to rally ad his faith- 
ful servants round his throne. 





Her composed and serious counte- 
nance, the grave deliberation of her dis- 
course, her frank yet stately avowal of 
peril to the state, and desire for counsel 
in an hour of danger, are all so admirably 
simulated that those not aware of her per- 
fidy are completely duped. 

Francis, her son, listens with wonder 
to his mother’s words, believing, as he 
does, that she is both indignant and 
alarmed at the machinations of that very 
party she has called to An.boise, and which 








she now proposes to propitiate. 











The Duc de Guise, who perfectly un- 
derstands her drift, secretly smiles at this 
fresh proof of the dissimulation and as- 
tuteness of his cousin, who caresses ere 
she grasps her prey. When she has ended 
he loudly applauds her conciliatory reso- 
lutions, and by so doing astonishes still 
more the unsuspicious Francis, as well as 
his niece, Mary, whose wondering eyes 
are fixed on him. 

As to Coligni and the other Protes- 
tants, they fall blindfolded into the snare 
spread for them by Catherine, all save the 
Prince de Condé, who, crafty and treach- 
erous himself, is more suspicious of others. 
He has marked, too, the queen-mother’s 
words, “some near the throne,” and 
thinks he knows to whom they are ap- 
plied. However, he immediately rises, 
and in a few well-chosen phrases, de- 
clares himself ready to defend the royal 
cause with his life. The admiral next 
speaks, and in an eloquent harangue he 
unsuspectingly dilates on his own views 
of the present administration, and re- 
proves the ambition of those princes who 
usurp the government of France. “There 
are two millions of Protestants in the 
kingdom,” he says, “who look to the 
heads of their own faith for relief from 
the tyranny and injustice under which 
they have long languished. Two mill- 
ions,” repeats Coligni, in a grave, sad 
voice, looking steadfastly round the cir- 
cle, ““who seek to live at peace, indus- 
trious, tranquil, loyal. But these two 
millions demand that they shall enjoy 
equal privileges with the least of his ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects. This is now 
refused. They ask to be neither sus- 
pected, watched, nor wilfully persecuted. 
If any conspiracy exists, such as is known 
to her majesty the queen-mother—and I 
accept her statement as true with the 
deepest sorrow—it can only arise from 
the bitter feeling engendered by the dis- 
grace of these Calvinistic subjects of this 
realm who are uniformly treated as aliens, 
and repulsed with cruel persistency from 
such places of trust and honor as their 
services have entitled them to enjoy. Let 
these heavy grievances be removed; let 
his majesty reign for himself alone”— 
and Coligni’s eye rests on the Duc de 
Guise and the queen-mother — “with 
equal favor over both parties, Catholic as 
well as Protestent. Let the conciliatory 
edict now before the council be made 
public, and I, Gaspard de Coligni, bind 
myself upon my plighted word as a no- 
ble and upon my conscience as a devout 
Calvinist, that the house of Valois will 
forever live in the hearts of our people, 
and receive from them as entire a devo- 

tion as ever animated subject to his sov- 
ereign.” 

A dead silence follows Coligni’s ad- 
dress, and the Duc de Guise and the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine exchange glances of in- 
dignation. 
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Francis has become more and more 
mystified. Timid and inexperienced, he 
fears to betray his absolute ignorance of 
state affairs, and, perhaps, incense his 
mother by indiscreet questions. But 
when the parchment, heavy with seals 
of state, is produced and borne to him 
by the chancellor for signature, he can 
no longer conceal his astonishment that 
he should be called on to sign an edict 
giving both liberty and protection to 
those very persons whom the queen- 
mother and his uncles had represented to 
him as his mortal enemies. He looks so 
long and earnestly at Catherine, that she, 
fearing that by one mistaken word he is 
about to destroy the whole fabric of her 
masterly dissimulation, rises quickly from 
the arm-chair in which she sits, and ad- 
vencing quickly toward him with a com- 
manding look and imperious gesture, takes 
the pen from the hand of the chancellor 
and presents it to him herself. 

“Sign, my son,’’ says she, “this edict 
which has been framed by the unanimous 
advice of your council in favor of your 
loyal subjects. Fear not to sanction this 
royal act of mercy. Your majesty is still 
too young to understand the far-seeing 
wisdom of the act. Take it on my word, 
sire, take it now on my word. You will 
understand it better later.” 

“Truly, madame,” replies the king, 
“T call God to witness that I desire the 
good of all my subjects, Huguenot and 
Catholic.” So saying, he takes the pen 
and signs the edict. The council forth- 
with breaks up, with what wondering cu- 
riosity on the part of the king and of 
Mary, who dare ask no questions, cannot 
be told. 


—_——_-— 


CHAPTER XV. 
CATHERINE’S VENGEANCE. 


Mganwaize the conspirators, embold- 
ened by the news of the edict of Am- 
boise, carried out their purpose exactly 
as the queen-mother intended, with per- 
fect confidence and little concealment. 
Catherine’s object was to draw them tow- 
ard Amboise and there destroy them. 
Band after band, in small detachments, 
the better to avoid suspicion, rode up 
from Nantes, where they lay, to concen- 
trate in force on the Loire and within 
Amboise itself. When sufficiently strong, 
they proposed to carry off the king and 
queen by a coup-de-main, make away 
with the Jesuitical Guises, banish the 
queen-mother to some distant fortress, 
and place Condé on the throne as regent. 

They came through the plains of Tou- 
raine, halting beside solitary farms, in the 
vineyards, under the willows and tufted 
underwood that border the rivers, and 
through the dark forests that lie on the 
hills behind Amboise. Band after band 
reached certain points, halted at the spots 








indicated to them, and met other detach- 
ments with whom they were to act; but 
not one of them was heard of more. 

The walls of the Castle of Amboise 
bristled with troops, and the open coun- 
try toward Loches was full of soldiers. 
Trusty guards stationed on the double 
bridge across the Loire were instructed 
by the Duc de Guise, who wielded abso- 
lute power, and who had now gained 
minute knowledge of the plot, to take all 
suspected persons prisoners, or, if need- 
ful, slay them as they stood. Crowds of 
prisoners poured into Amboise, tied to- 
gether and driven like cattle to the sham- 
bles. Those who were known were re- 
served for a further purpose, the rest— 
the herd—were either hanged or 
drowned. The Loire was full of floating 
corpses. 

Condé, wary with the wariness of his 
race, ventured not again to Amboise. 
Coligni and his brother knew not how to 
oppose a power exercised in the royal 
name, but Jean Barri de la Renaudie, the 
ostensible leader of the conspiracy and a 
bold adventurer, alarmed at the myste- 
rious disappearance of party after party 
of his followers, set out in rash haste 
toward Amboise. He, too, was watched 
for and expected among the wooded hills 
of the forest of Chateau Renaud. 

La Renaudie had encamped in the 
woods toward morning after advancing 
under cover of the night from Niort. 
Suddenly his detachment was approached 
by two or three horsemen, who, after re- 
connoitring for a few moments, retreated. 
These were evidently the advance-guard 
of the royal forces. La Renaudie imme- 
diately broke up his camp and dashed on 
toward Amboise, concealed by the over- 
hanging trees on the banks of a stream 
which flowed through a wild defile. In 
a hollow of the river, among beds of stone 
and sand, he was fallen upon by a regi- 
ment of royal troops who had tracked 
and finally caught him asin atrap. His 
own cousin Pardilliac commanded the at- 
tack, he recognized him by the flag. A 
deadly struggle ensued, in which both 
cousins fell. La Renandie’s corpse, car- 
ried in triumph to Amboise, was hung in 
chains over the bridge. 

Then Condé, Coligni, and the other 
Calvinists, came fully to understand what 
the edict of conciliation really meant. 

The Castle of Amboise during all this 
time had been strictly guarded; every 
door was watched, every gallery was full 
of troops; the garden and the walled 
plateau, within which stands the beauti- 
ful little votive chapel erected by Anne 
of Brittany, was like a camp. * Silence, 
suspicion, and terror, were on every face. 
Although the queen-mother, with her 
crafty smiles and unruffled brow, affected 
entire ignorance, and exhorted “la petite 
reinette,”’ as sh- called Mary, to hunt in 
the adjoining forest, and to assemble the 








court in the state-rooms with the usual 
banquets and festivities, Mary, pale and 
anxious, remained shut up with Francis 
in her private apartments. 

“My uncle,” said Francis to the Due 
de Guise, whom he met leaving the 
queen-mother’s retiring-room, “I must 
know what all these precautions mean, 
Why are so many troops encamped about 
the castle, the guards doubled, and the 
gates closed? Why do you avoid me and 
the queen? Uncle, I insist on knowing 
more.” 

“Tt is nothing, sire—nothing,” fal- 
tered the duke, who, dissembler as he was, 
could scarcely conceal the confusion the 
king’s questions caused him. “A trifling 
conspiracy has been discovered, a few 
rebels have been caught, your majesty’s 
leniency has been abused by some false 
Huguenots. These troops assembled 
about the castle are your majesty’s trusty 
guards, brought here to insure the main- 
tenance of the terms of the edict.” 

“But, uncle, the queen and I hear the 
clash of arms and firing on the bridges as 
against an enemy. I cannot sleep, so 
great is the tumult. What have I done, 
that my people should mistrust me? Hu- 
guenots and Catholics are alike my sub- 
jects. Are you sure, uncle, that it is not 
you and my mother that they hate? I 
would that you would all go away for a 
while and let me rule alone; then my 
people would know me.” 

When all the Huguenot conspirators, 
about two thousand in number, were 
either massacred or imprisoned, Cathe- 
rine threw off the mask. She called to 
her Francis and the young queen. 

“My children,” said she, “a plot has 
been discovered by which the Prince de 
Condé was to be made regent. You and 
the queen were to be shut up for life, or 
murdered perhaps. Such as remain un- 
punished of the enemies of the house of 
Valois are about to be executed on the 
southern esplanade of the castle. You 
are too young to be instructed in all these 
details, but, my son, when you signed 
that edict, I told you I would afterward 
explain it—now come and behold the rea- 
son. Mary, my reinette, do not turn so 
pale; you will need to learn to be both 
stern and brave to rule your rough sub- 
jects the Scotch.” 

Catherine, erect and calm, led the way 
to the state apartments overlooking on 
either side the garden, terrace, and river. 
Large mullioned windows had, by the 
command of Francis I., taken the place 
of the narrow lights of the older fortress. 
He had changed the esplanade and south- 
érn terraced front within the walls, and 
the balconied windows to the north over- 
looking the town, into that union of ma- 
noir and chateau which he first created. 

The boy-king and queen followed 
tremblingly the steps of their mother, 
who strode on in front with trium- 
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phant alacrity. Without, on the pleas- 
ant terrace bordered by walls now bris- 
tling with guns, and alive with guards and 
archers, on the pinnacles and fretted roof 
of the votive chapel, which stands to the 
right in a tuft of trees inside a bastion, 
the sun shone brightly, but the blue sky 
and the laughing face of Nature seemed 
but to mock the hideous spectacle in 
front. Close under the windows of the 
central gallery, a scaffold was erected 
covered with black, on which stood an 
executioner masked, clothed in a red 
robe. Long lines of prisoners packed 
closely together, a dismal crowd, wan and 
emaciated by imprisonment in the loath- 
some holes of the medieval castle, stood 
by hundreds ranged against the outer 
walls and those of the chapel, guarded 
by archers and musketeers; as if such 
despairing wretches, about to be butch- 
ered like cattle in the shambles, needed 
guarding! The windows of the royal 
gallery were wide open, flags streamed 
from the architraves, and a loggia, or 
covered balcony, had been prepared, 
hung with crimson velvet, with seats for 
the royal princes. 

Within the gallery the whole court 
stood ranged against the sculptured 
walls. Catherine entered first. With 
an imperious gesture, she signed to Mary, 
who clung, white as death, to her hus- 
band, to take her place under a royal 
canopy placed in the centre of the win- 
dow. Francis she drew intvu a chair be- 
side herself, the chancellor, the Duc de 
Guise, his brother the cardinal, and the 
Duc de Nemours, seated themselves near. 
Their appearance was the signal to begin 
the slaughter. Prisoner after prisoner 
was dragged up beneath the loggia to the 
scaffold and hastily dispatched. Cries of 
agony were drowned in the screeching of 
fifes and the loud braying of trumpets. 
The mutilated bodies were flung on one 
side to be cast into the river, the heads 
borne away to be placed upon the bridge. 
Blood ran in streams, and scented the 
fresh spring breezes. The executioner 
wearily rested from his labor, and anoth- 
er masked figure, dressed like himself in 
red from head to foot, took his place. 

Spellbound and speechless sat the 
young queen. A look of horror was on 
her face. She had clutched the hand of 
Francis as she sat down, and, ere a few 
minutes had passed, she had fainted. 

Catherine, who, wholly unmoved, was 
contemplating the death of her enemies 
the Huguenots, turned with a terrible 
frown toward her son, handing him some 
strong essence with which to revive Mary. 
As her senses returned, even the basilisk 
eyes of her dreaded mother-in-law could 
not restrain her. One glance at the aw- 


ful spectacle gave her courage; she gave 
a wild scream, and, rushing forward, flung 
nerself passionately at the feet of her un- 
cle, Francis of Guise. 





“Uncle, dear uncle, stay this fearful 
massacre. Speak to the queen, or I shall 
die. Oh! why was I brought here to be- 
hold such a sight?” 

““My niece,” answered the duke sol- 
emnly, raising her from the ground, and 
tenderly kissing her on the cheek, ‘“ have 
courage; these are but a few pestilent 
heretics who would have dethroned you 
and your husband, the king, and set up a 
false religion. By their destruction we 
are doing good service to God and to the 
Blessed Virgin. Such vermin deserve no 
pity. You ought to rejoice in their de- 
struction.” 

“ Alas, my mother!” said Francis, 
also rising, “I too am overcome at this 
horrible sight, I also would crave your 
highness’s permission to retire; the blood 
of my subjects, even of my enemies, is 
horrible to see. Let us go!” 

“My son, I command you to stay!” 
broke in Catherine, furious with passion, 
and imperiously raising her hand to stay 
him. —“* Duc de Guise, support your niece, 
the Queen of France. Teach her the duty 
of a sovereign.” 

Again Francis, intimidated by his 
mother’s violence, reseated himself along 
with the unhappy Mary, motionless be- 
side him. Again the steel of the axe 
flashed in the sunshine, and horrible con- 
tortions writhed the bodies of the slain. 
It was too much. Mary, young, tender, 
compassionate—atraid to plead for mercy 
as though committing a crime, again 
fainted, and was again recovered. The 
queen-mother, to whom the savage scene 
was a spectacle of rapture, again com- 
manded her to be reseated; but Francis, 
now fully roused by the sufferings of his 
wife, interposed. 

“My mother, I can no longer permit 
your majesty to force the queen to be 
present. You are perilling her health. 
Govern my kingdom and slay my sub- 
jects, but let me judge what is seemly 
for my wife.” 

So, bearing her in his arms, with the 
assistance of her ladies, Francis withdrew. 

When the butchery was over, and the 
headless bodies were floating in the river, 
or strung up on the branches of the trees, 
or piled in heaps about the castle, Cath- 
erine retired. She commanded that the 
remains of the chief conspirators should 
be hung in chains from the iron balus- 
trades of the stone balcony which pro- 
tects the windows of the royal gallery, 
and which still remains intact, on the 
north front of the castle, toward the 
river. The remainder were to be thrown 
into the Loire. This stone balcony bor- 
ders now, as then, the whole length of 
the state apartments toward the river. 
A fall of some hundred feet down a sheer 
mass of gray rock, on which the castle 
stands, makes the head dizzy. Over this 
precipice the headless bodies dangled, 
swaying to and fro in the March wind, 








a hideous and revolting sight. No one 
could pass through any of the apartments 
of the castle without beholding it. But 
despised humanity, in the shape of the 
murdered Huguenots, asserted its claim 
on the attention of the court, and the 
stench of these bodies hung to the bal- 
cony, and of those strung up on the trees, 
and the rotting corpses that dammed up 
the river, soon became so overwhelming, 
that even Catherine herself was forced to 
retreat, and accompany her son and the 
young queen to Chenonceau. The shock 
ard excitement were, however, too much 
for the sickly Francis. Rapidly he pined 
and died; no physician was found who 
could cure a nameless malady. 

Mary Stuart, a widow at eighteen, 
passionate and romantic, clung fondly to 
that “pleasant land” where she had 
spent such happy days with the gracious 
Francis. She had been created Duchesse 
de Touraine at her marriage, and craved 
earnestly to be allowed to enjoy that 
appanage rather than be banished to reign 
in a barren land, which she dreaded like 
a living tomb. But her ambitious uncles, 
the Duc de Guise and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, who were to her as parents, ob- 
stinately insisted on her departure for 
Scotland. So she sailed from Calais; 
and, from the deck of the ship that bore 
her across the seas, as the shores of France 
—which she was never more to see— 
gradually faded from her view, she sang 
to her lute that plaintive song, so identi- 
fied with her memory: 

** Adieu, oh plaisant pays! 
Adieu ! oh ma patrie, 


La plus chérie, qui a nourrit 
Ma belle enfance—Adieu !"’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ASTROLOGER’S CHAMBEL 


Wuerever Catherine chose to reside, 
either in Paris or in Touraine, an obser- 
vatory for the stars was always at hand, 


; and Cosmo Ruggiero, who had attended 


her from Italy, never left her. Cosmo 
was the queen’s familiar demon; he was 
both astrologer, alchemist, and philoso- 
pher. He fed the glowing furnaces with 
gold and silver, sometimes with dead 
men’s bones; concocted essences, pow- 
ders, and perfumes; drew horoscopes, 
and modelled wax-figures in the likeness 
of those who had incurred the queen’s 
enmity. These were supposed to suffer 
pangs from each stab inflicted on their 
images, and to waste away as their wax 
similitudes melted in the flames. Cosmo 
was also purveyor of poisons to her ma- 
jesty, and dealt largely in herbs and roots 
fatal to life. His apartments and the ob- 
servatory were always near those of the 
queen, and connected with them by a se- 
cret stair. 
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We are at the Tuileries.* It stands 
on a plot of ground outside Paris—where 
tiles were baked and rubbish shot—given 
by Francis I. to his mother, Louise de 
Savoie. Charles IX., who has succeeded 
his brother— Francis II. —inhabits the 
Louvre, now entirely rebuilt by Francis 
I. The queen-mother desired to live 
alone. She, therefore, commanded Phi- 
lippe de Lorme to erect a new palace for 
her use, consisting of a central pavilion, 
with ample wings. Catherine is now 
middle-aged ; her complexion is darker, 
the expression of her face sterner and 
more impassive. She seldom relaxes into 
a smile except to deceive an enemy. In 
her own person she dislikes and despises 
the luxury of dress, and principally wears 
black since the death of her husband. 
But, on fitting occasions of state, she, 
too, robes herself in royal apparel. She 
stands before us in a long black dress, 
tightly fitting her shape. She has grown 
much stouter, though she is still upright 
and majestic. Her active habits and her 
extraordinary capacity for mental labor 
are the same. A stiff ruff is round her 
neck, and a black coif upon her head. 
Jewels she rarely uses. Her suite of 
rooms at the Tuileries, hung with sombre 
tapestry or panelled with dark wood, are 
studiously plain. She loves artists and 
the arts, but pictures and statues are not 
appropriate to the state business she 
habitually transacts. There is a certain 
consistent grandeur in her plain, una- 
dorned entowrage; a sense of subdued 
power—hidden yet apparent—that makes 
those who approach her tremble. Her 
second son Charles, now King of France, 
is wholly under her influence. 
only ten years old when he ascended the 
throne at the death of his brother Fran- 
cis, and his mother has carefully stamped 
out every good quality in his naturally 
frank and manly nature. Now he is 
rough and cruel, loves the sight of blood, 
and has become a perfect Nimrod. He 
blows the horn with such violence, so 
often and so loud, that he has injured his 
lungs in consequence. Charles knows 
much more about the bears, wolves, 
deer, and wild- boars of France, than of 
his Christian subjects. 

The Princess Marguerite is now grown 
into a woman, “a noble mind in a most 
lovely person,” says the flattering Bran- 
téme. Her mother encourages Margue- 
rite’s taste for intrigue, and throws her 
into the company of women, such as Ma- 
dame de Sauve, the court Ninon de l’En- 





* No sooner had Catherine de Medici built the 
Tuileries, than she left it to inhabit the Hétel de 
Soissons (then called H6tel de la Reine), in the 
parish of Saint-Eustache, in consequence of a pre- 
diction that she would die at Saint-Germain. The 
H6tel de Soissons, as well as the Hotel de Nesle, is 
now amalgamated into the Halle an Blés. At the 


H6tel de Soissons, Catherine lived for some years 
before her death. 





He was 





clos of that day. Catherine contemplates 
her beauty, not with the proud affection 
of a mother, but as a useful bait to entrap 
those whom she desires to gain. When 
she was young herself, the queen never 
allowed any tender passion to stand in 
her way, but ruthlessly sacrificed all who 
were either useless or troublesome. 
When the palace is quiet, and the 

sighing of the winter wind without, as it 
sweeps along the quays and ruffles the 
surface of the river, is only broken by 
the challenge of the sentinels on the bas- 
tion bordering the Seine, Catherine rises 
from her chair. She passes over her black 
dress a long white mantle, puts her feet 
into silken slippers, lights a scented dou- 
gie, takes from her girdle a golden key— 
which is hid there along with a poisoned 
dagger in case of need—draws aside the 
tapestry, unlocks a hidden door, and 
mounts a secret stair. Cosmo Ruggiero 
is seated on a folding-stool in a small 
laboratory under the roof. He is reading 
an ancient manuscript. A lamp illumi- 
nates the page, and he is, or affects to be, 
so profoundly absorbed that he does not 
hear his terrible mistress enter. She 
glides like a ghost beside him, and, lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, rouses him. 
Ruggiero rises hastily and salutes her. 
Catherine draws a stool beside him, seats 
herself, and signs to him to do so also. 

“Well, Cosmo! always studying; al- 
ways at work in my service,” says she, in 
a low, metallic voice. 


** Yes, madame, I have no other pleas- | 


ure than in your majesty’s service.” 

“Yes, yes! you serve the queen for 
love, and science out of interest—I un- 
derstand. Disinterestedness is the custom 
of our country, my friend.” 

“Your majesty mistakes; I serve 
her as a loyal servant and countryman 
should.” 

“La! la!” says Catherine, “ we know 
each other, Cosmo—no professions. Is 
the poison ready I ordered of you, the 
subtle powder to sprinkle on gloves or 
fiowers? It is possible I may want it 
shortly.” 

Ruggiero rises and hands a small 
sealed packet, enclosed in satin, to the 
queen, who places it in her bosom. 

“Madame,” he says, “ beware! this 
poison is most powerful.” 

“So much the worse for those for 
whom it is destined,” replies Catherine; 
and a cruel smile lights up her face for a 
moment. “It will serve me the quicker. 
But to business, Cosmo. What say the 
stars? Have you drawn the horoscopes?” 

“Here, madame, are the horoscopes; ” 
and he draws from his belt a bundle of 
papers. ‘Here are the celestial signs 
within the house of life of all the royal 
persons concerned, traced by the magic 
pencil from the dates you furnished me.” 

Catherine glances at the papers. “‘Ex- 





plain to me their import,” says she, look- 
ing at him with grave attention. 

“Your present design, madame, to 
marry Madame Marguerite to the King 
of Navarre appears favorable to the in- 
terests of France. A cloud now rests 
upon the usually brilliant star of the 
King of Navarre, but another night, ma- 
dame, perhaps—” 

“This is all very vague, Ruggiero, I 
want an absolute prediction,” says Cathe- 
rine, fixing her black eyes full upon the 
soothsayer. ‘ Among all these illustrious 
personages is there not one whose horo- 
scope is clear and defined ? ” 

“ Assuredly, madame; will your ma- 
jesty deign to interrogate me as to the 
future? Iwill unfold the purposes of 
the stars as I have read them.” 

“You have spoken of the princess. 
Does she love the young Duc Henri de 
Guise?” 

“Madame, her highness affects the 
duke; but she is unstable in her affec- 
tions.” 

“The Queen of Navarre— will she 
still forward this marriage ? ” 

“Tt will cause her death.” 

“How?” 

“ By poison.” 

“ Where? ” 

* At Paris.” 

“That is well,” answers the queen, 
and deep thought darkens her swarthy 
face. “Her son, the King of Navarre— 
what of him?” 

“He, madame, is safe for a while, 
though he will shortly be exposed to ex- 
treme peril.” 

“But is he destined to die violent- 
ly?” 

“Perhaps; but long years hence. 
His hair will be gray before the poniard 
I see hovering over him strikes. But, as 
I have said to-night, there is a cloud upon 
his star. Long he will certainly escape 
steel, fire, illness, or accident; he will 
bear a charmed life. Madame, the King 
of Navarre will be a proper husband for 
Madame Marguerite.” 

“ But how of that bold man, the Due 
de Guise, who dares, without my leave, 
to aspire to the hand of the princess?” 
asked Catherine. 

“Henri de Guise, madame, will die a 
violent death, as will his father and Co- 
ligni. The admiral will be stabbed in his 
own house. This is certain.” 

The queen smiles, and for a time is 
silent. 

“Tell me,” at length, she almost whis- 
pers, “have you discovered any thing 
more about myself and my sons?” 

“Madame, I tremble to reply,” replies 
Ruggiero, hesitating. 

“Speak, I command you, Cosmo.” 

Catherine rises, and lays her hand 
heavily upon his arm. Her eyes meet 
his. 
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“Tf I must reveal the future of your 
majesty and the royal princes, well, let it 
be done. Your majesty can but kill me. 
I fear not death.’ 

“Fool, your life is safe!” 

“You, madame, will live; but the 
princes, your sons—” and he stops and 
again hesitates. 

“Speak!” hisses Catherine between 
her set teeth. “Speak, or, pardieu! I 
will force you,” and she raises her hand 
aloft, as if to strike him. 

“Madame,” replies Ruggiero, quite 
unmoved by her violence, rising from his 
stool, and moving toward the wall, “ you 
yourself shall see the future that awaits 
them.” He withdraws a black curtain 
covering an arched recess and reveals a 
magic mirror. “The kings your sons, 
madame, shall pass before you. Each 
shall reign as many years as he makes the 
circuit of that dark chamber you see re- 
flected on the polished steel. There is 
your eldest son, Francis. See how feebly 
he moves, how pale he looks. He never 
lived to be a man. Twice he slowly 
passes round, and he is gone. The next 
is Charles, ninth of that name. Thirteen 
times he turns round, and as he moves a 
mist of blood gathers about him. Look, 
it thickens—it hides him. He shall reign 
thirteen years, and die a bloody death, 
having caused much blood to flow. Here 
is Henri, Duc d’Anjou, who shall succeed 
him. A few circuits, and then behold— 
a muffled figure—a monk, springs on 
him from behind. He falls and van- 
ishes.” 

There is a pause. 

“What! Cosmo,” whispers Catherine, 
who stood supporting herself on the back 
of a high chair opposite the magic mir- 
ror. ‘ Francis, Charles, Henry, are gone, 
but do they leave no child?” 

“None, madame.” 

“ Where, then, is d’Alengon, my young- 
est boy? Let me see him.” 


“Madame,” falters -Ruggiero, “his 
highness is not destined to reign. The 


successor of your sons is before you;” 
and on the magic glass rises up, clear and 
distinct, the image of the King of Na- 
varre. With strong, firm steps he circles 
the mystic chamber of life twenty times. 
As he passes on the twenty-first round, a 
mist gathers round him; he falls and van- 
ishes. 

At the sight of Henry of Navarre, the 
queen’s composure utterly forsakes her. 
She trembles from head to foot, and sinks 
into a chair. A sombre fire shoots from 
her eyes. 

“T will take care that shall never 
be!” gasps she, unable to speak with 
rage. 

After a few moments she rose, took 
up her light, and, without one other word, 
descended as she had come. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AN UNFINISHED ROMANCE. 


HE winter had broken up, and the spring, 

if not come, gave promise of coming. 

The liberated streams made merry music down 

the hill-sides; and, though the bare, brown 

fields might still look barren and desolate to 

the eye, the song of the robin, and the soft- 

ness of the south wind, told of the summer 
joy in store. 

But life at Fairmount in April was a very 
dull affair, Jo Denison thought, as, standing 
at the window, she looked out at the soiled 
and melting snow- drifts and the driving, 
fleecy clouds. The soft strong breeze which 
was drying the earth, and causing the grass 
to spring to the joy of man and beast, only 
suggested that she would not be able to keep 
her feet if she went out to walk; the ripple 
of the stream only told her that the road 
thust be next to impassable which lay be- 
tween her and the object of her present 
wishes. Poor Jo was not accustomed to 
lose sight of her own pleasures for the gen- 
eral good ; the warm weather which at pres- 
ent made the happiness of all around her, 
gave her no satisfaction ; she heartily wished 
the frost had lasted a week longer. 

Perhaps Jo was as much to be pitied as 
blamed for this. Unselfishness is not a plant 





| of indigenous growth in the human heart; it 


is a cutting from a higher soil, requiring ten- 
der fostering, some watering with the tears 
of sorrow, and shelter from the blasts of 
temptation. But Jo Denison’s poor little 
sprig had received no such cultivation. Left, 
by the death of her father in childhood, to 
the sole care of a vain and self-indulgent 


mother, she had learned, both by precept and | 


example, that, to secure admiration for a 
pretty face and amusement for a frivolous 
mind, were the principal if not the only ob- 
jects of life. If in Jo’s soul there lay, as 
surely there lie in most, possibilities of noble 
thought, and deep capacity of hitherto un- 
acted good, they lay undeveloped and un- 
known. Her life, until lately, had been filled 
with pleasures ; but among them all she had 
never known that of a labor well completed, 
or the still higher one of an unpleasant duty 
conscientiously performed. 

With her elder sister, saved by a very 
early marriage from the pernicious training 
poor Jo had received, the latter now resid- 
ed. Very far from her taste was the simple, 
homely life which contented the Rev. Cyril 
Dangerfield and his wife. No parties at 


home, country occupations, and visitors only | 


once or twice a week, supplied Jo’s idea of 
solitary confinement, exile, or any thing else 


generally most terrible to the human mind; | 


but there was no remedy ; her brother-in-law 
was, after her mother’s death, her guardian 
by her father’s will, and with her sister was 
her natural home. She lived a new life; but 
as yet, instead of assimilating herself to it, 
she fretted after the old one. Duties lay to 
her hand, and she neglected them; pleasures 
were to be found around her, and she over- 
looked and despised them. Her sister had 
children, but it never entered Jo’s thoughts 
to assist her in the care of them; her brother 
would have been glad of her help in his par- 





ish work, but it never crossed Jo’s mind to 
give it. Every invitation to Bridgeport, her 
former home, she eagerly accepted; and dur- 
ing the remainder of her time, which she was 
compelled to spend at Fairmount, she was 
discontented and unhappy. 

She was, therefore, in no pleasant frame 
of mind this April afternoon ; and the meas- 
ure of her wrath was filled up when she 
caught sight of an unwelcome visitor coming 
in at the gate. “ Here’s that tiresome man!” 
she exclaimed, turning from the window to 
her sister. ‘What in the world brings him 
here to-day, of all days in the year?” 

Mrs. Dangerfield looked up. “ You did 
not always think Mr. Legarde tiresome, Jo,” 
she said, on ascertaining who the visitor was. 

“T do now, and that’s enough. I won’t 
see him, Blanche; I shall go up-stairs.” But 
she was too late, for, before she could leave 
the room, Mr. Legarde opened the door. 

Mrs. Dangerfield was right. When Mr. 
Legarde had first come to Fairmount, Jo had 
not thought him tiresome by any means. He 
was avery old friend of her brother’s, who, 
after some wandering about the world, had 
settled down at a place which bore the eupho- 
nious title of ‘“‘ Crabb’s Corner,” a “ Heaven- 
forsaken hole,” as Jo styled it, about eight 
miles from Fairmount, and a kind of off-shoot 
of the town of Longmere. He had some ri- 
diculous philanthropic and religious netions 
about being accountable for his wealtb, and 
doing good work during his life, and was car- 
rying them out at “Crabb’s Corner,” where 
neglected opportunities and a squalid and vi- 
cious population had seemed to invite his 
care. A factory which supplied work, a school 
which afforded education, and a church to 
provide instruction of a higher kind; were 
some of the means with which he worked. 
Mr. Dangerfield assisted him with advice, and 
perhaps he had once hoped for help of another 
kind from Jo. He had been much attracted 
by her, and she had been ready enough to 
attract. True, she had often expressed her 
contempt of trades-people, and Mr. Legarde 
was but a tradesman; his money had been 
made, and was still making, by his factories 
and mills—but, then, there was so much of 
it! That made all the difference. Jo thought 
if he would only now begin to spend it hand- 
somely like a gentleman, she could easily 
forget where it had come from; but it was 
| certainly very provoking that he should ap- 
} 
| 





pear to think the chief use of money was to 
build a church and pay a school-master. 

She had once or twice hinted to this effect, 
but her hints were evidently wasted. Mr. 
| Legarde showed no symptoms of slackening 
| in his good works, but he did show unmis- 
takable signs of slackening in his attentions 
| to her. Had she been the one to draw back, 
it would have been right enough; but she 
felt that it was not so. She exerted herself 
to win back the lost ground, and failed. She 
failed, and she knew it, and she knew that 
he knew it; and her feelings were not envia- 
ble. Up to this time, she had liked Mr. Le- 
garde very well, bating some drawbacks in 
his character. Now, her feeling changed. 
Was it to hatred? Or did she feel that a 
man so worthy of esteem could not be justly 
disliked, and must, even against her will, be 
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admired ? Jo could not tell; and if she could 
not, how can we? 

But there had been no open rupture, and 
when he entered her sister’s drawing-room, 
she was obliged to greet and speak to him. 
He brought with him a flavor of the fresh wind 
with which he had been battling on the way. 
Nothing of his unfortunate predilection for 
schools and churches could be detected in his 
appearance. He was an open-browed, broad- 
shouldered, tawny-baired man, of some five- 
and-thirty years, with a skin tanned by ex- 
posure to the sun and wind. He had a cheerful, 
ringing voice; and, if some lines about the 
forehead told of earnestness and firmness, 
soft eyes and a smiling mouth gave assurance 
that there was a kind heart and gentle nature 
as well. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Dangerfield, 
and then with Jo. If there was a trifle of 
hesitation in his manner, it was too slight 
to excite remark. 

“ What a lovely day!’ he said, cheerfully. 
“Every thing looks so like spring. And even 
to inhale the pure air is a delight.” 

“T don’t know how you can like it,” re- 
turned Jo; she felt bound to contradict him 
if possible. “Between the detestable mud 
and the howling wind I have not been able 
to leave the house. I hate such weather.” 

Mr. Legarde smiled. “ Hate is a strong 
word, Miss Denison,” he said. “I sometimes 
think we are hardly aware what we say when 
we use it.” 

“* You may not be,” answered Jo. “ But 
I certainly know what I mean when I say I 
hate.” And she looked as if she did. Mrs. 
Dangerfield hastened in alarm to the res- 
cue. 

“You rode over, I suppose, Mr. Legarde ? 
Have they taken your horse ?” 

“No, the road is too slippery. 
walk.” 

“You walked eight miles!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“ You have a strange idea of pleasure, Mr. 
Legarde,” said Jo, scornfully. 

“Tt was not only pleasure, but business, 
to which pleasure must generally give way. 
My visit was especially to you,” he continued, 
addressing Mrs. Dangerfield somewhat point- 
edly. “We have at last decided what to do 
for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire; 
but our funds still fall short, and what we yet 
want we have determined to raise by an en- 
tertainment, musical, etc., to be given next 
week. I have taken on myself, knowing your 
taste in that line, to request your assistance, 
which I felt sure you would give in so good a 
cause.” 

“T used to be told I played well, but I am 
afraid I should make but a poor figure in 
public now. I would furnish accompaniments 
—oh, if you would sing, Jo! you would bea 
much greater attraction than I.” 

Had Mr. Legarde speculated on the help 
of the one sister in asking for that of the 
other? If so, he was soon undeceived. 
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“You know I am going to Bridgeport! 
Do you forget the Harrisons’ invitation ?” 

“But could you not sing instead? You 
know you would draw all Longmere; and 
think of those poor, houseless people !” 

“T don’t want to draw all Longmere. I 
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hate Longmere, and I have not been to the 
Harrisons’ this six months. I shall certainly 
go, if the road can be passed at all.” 

Mr. Legarde had listened in silence. “I 
should not have presumed to ask Miss Deni- 
son,” he said, quietly. “‘ It could not be ex- 
pected that she should do any thing unpleas- 
ant.”—Was there ever so slight an emphasis 
on the last word )—“ I can no doubt procure 
other vocalists, though perhaps none so ef- 
ficient—and if I may count on your presiding 
over them, Mrs. Dangerfield, I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

“You may be assured of any help that I 
can give you,”’ was the reply. 

“Miss Denison,” said Mr. Legarde, after 
a short pause, “did you ever stand face to 
face with duty?” 

“ What a strange question! I suppose I 
have had my duties, and performed them, like 
other people.” 

“ Like some other people. But has it ever 
happened to you that you must say to your- 
self, ‘This is very disagreeable to do, but, if 
I leave it undone, I shall forfeit my own re- 
spect ?’” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
never forfeited my own respect.” 

“ But, suppose such a case occurred— 
what would you do?” 

“T think if the duty I came face fo face 
with were very disagreeable, I should turn 
my back upon it.” 

“T think so too,” he said, gravely; and 
Jo could have bitten her tongue for having 
spoken the words. She felt how ridiculous, 
and worse than ridiculous, her love of contra- 
diction had made her appear, and was thank- 
ful for the opportunity of escape afforded by 
her sister, who said, hurriedly, “ Jo, please 
see which of the children is crying.” No 
child’s voice was to be heard, but Jo vanished 
with alacrity. 

“What has happened between you and 
my sister, Mr. Legarde °” asked Mrs. Danger- 
field, as the door closed. “ Has she refused 
you?” 

“She will never have the opportunity,” 
he answered, sadly. “I shall never ask her 
now,” 

“Why not? Excuse me if I have no 
right to ask ; but surely, after the confidence 
you have already placed in me—” 

“You have every right to ask and to 
know. Forgive me, if I say I was deceived 
in her. How can I, with my strong convic- 
tions as to my life’s work and duties, marry a 
woman to whom those convictions are ridicu- 
lous, and who, instead of assisting me in my 
objects, would oppose and endeavor to wean 
me from them, by every means in her power? 
It has been a great wrench, I own. I thought 
her—I hoped so much—but I—but it is now 
too late.” 

“ But I think you misjudge her. 
much good in Jo.” 

“Much,” he answered. “All the more 
pity is it that it is so marred by the love of 
self, which lets no other feeling have free 
play. It is strange that a lover should see 
such. a fault, is it not? But my love would 
have one worthy of it.” 

“ Real love is forbearing, as well as ex- 
acting,” said Mrs. Dangerfield, with some re- 
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proof in her tone. “If that one fault were 
corrected—” 

“Oh, that it could be!” he exclaimed, 
without waiting for her to finish. “That she 
could once feel how utterly beyond and above 
the happiness of self-gratification, is the feli- 
city of self-sacrifice and devotion to a noble 
cause or duty! She may yet be awakened to 
it, but I fear—I fear—there are many kinds 
of idolatry, Mrs. Dangerfield. Miss Denison 
has at least the credit of selecting a beautiful 
object of worship, when her adoration is for 
herself.” 

A slight noise made him look round. Jo 
stood at the door. There could be no doubt 
that she had heard his last words. 

He looked rather foolish, and no wonder. 
Mrs. Dangerfield was terrified, but Jo, to some 
extent, preserved her self-possession. ‘‘ There 
is not the slightest occasion for apology,” she 
interrupted, as he endeavored to speak. “I 
beg pardon for opening the door while my 
poor merits were under discussion, but, I as- 
sure you, I take your words as a very pretty 
compliment indeed.” Perhaps she could have 
said nothing better, but if ever words received 
a flat contradiction, Jo’s did, in her trembling 
voice and flaming cheeks. 

There was no more to be said, and Mr. Le- 
garde rose to go. “Can I do any thing for you 
in Bridgeport ?” he asked, as he shook hands 
with Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“ Nothing, thank you, if Jo is going next 
week,” 

Mr. Legarde looked at Jo, but she made 
no motion to approach him, and a low bow 
was all the farewell exchanged between them. 

“What were you saying about me, 
Blanche?” she demanded, passionately, as 
soon as he was gone. 

“You heard too much as it was, dear; I 
shall tell you no more.” 

“T can guess,” exclaimed Jo, while tears 
of impotent anger filled her eyes. “But I 
tell you this much, Blanche, I will never see 
or speak to Mr. Legarde again.” 

“Never, Jo? Never is a long day.” 


The Rev. Cyril Dangerfield was not given 
to fast driving. His old horse, like Mr. Gar- 
land’s pony, was tolerably well accustomed 
to take his own way; and his way, never of 
the swiftest, was even slower than usual on 
the dreary evening when he brought home, in 
addition to his master, Jo Denison, after her 
Easter gayeties at Bridgeport. Some pleas- 
ures, when past, are apt to leave a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Whether Jo’s had been 
of this description I know not, but her mood 
was none of the most cheerful to-night. Six 
days of alternate frost and thaw had by no 
means improved the road, and the mud was a 
grievance; a few flakes of something like 
snow occasionally fluttered down —and the 
storm was a grievance ; the slow pace of the 
old horse, and her brother’s quiet endurance 
of it and of the other disagreeables, were both 
grievances ; but the greatest grievance of all 
was when Mr. Dangerfield was hailed from 
and stopped at a lonely wayside tavern, about 
five miles from home. 

The house bore by no means a good name, 
and was the last place where one would have 
supposed religious solace or assistance needed, 
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and it was in considerable surprise that the 
minister drew rein, and demanded what was 
wanted of him. 

“There was a man out after you to your 
place to-day,” said the burly, ill-looking man 
who had hailed the carriage, and who had his 
hand on the horse’s haunch as he spoke. 
“And when he found you wasn’t home he 
left word here to stop you as you went by. 
Don’t say you wasn’t told.” 

“Who was the man? 
matter ?” 

“His name’s Walters; that’s all I know 
of him. He’s a new-comer here. His wife 
had a young one day before yesterday, and 
they don’t think either of them’s long for this 
world. It seems the woman has lived in your 
church, and wants to die in it. I’ve told you. 
You can do as you please about going.” 

“Where do they live? I will go at once. 
Is the man gone again?” 

“Two hours ago. He works for Squire 
Dillon. Go back two miles, to the last jog 
to the west, and about half a mile, just before 
you get to the squire’s, you'll come on the 
shanty. If she’s so bad, it’s likely some of 
the neighbors is sittin’ up; and there'll bea 
light in the window. I wanted Jim to keep 
watch for you at the jog; but he didn’t seem 
to think it altogether a pleasant night for sit- 
tin’ out-o’-doors.” 

Mr. Dangerfield turned his horse’s head, 
much against that discreet animal’s inclina- 
tion, and was patiently preparing to retrace 
his way, when a voice at his side said, “ And 
what am I to do, Cyril?” 

“T declare I forgot you, Jo. Why you 
must either come with me, or wait here till I 
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return, The latter will be best. Perhaps I 
shall not be long.” 
“T don’t want to do either. Could you 


not take me home and come back to-mor- 
Tow ? ” 

“Jo! did you not hear that mother and 
child are supposed to be dying?” 

“Oh, 1 dare say that is exaggeration. I 
shall perish on this road.” 

“Stay here, then. I will come back as 
soon as I can.” 

“There’s a fire in the room,” said the man. 
“The woman can be quite comfortable there, 
and my wife can get her a cup of tea.” 

Jo did not like the idea of entering the 
house and remaining alone; but she looked 
back along the dreary road with its wind and 
mud; then she glanced at the lighted window 
and the open door, from which streamed a 
glow of light and warmth, and thought that 
to remain would be the least of two evils. She 
gave her hand to the man, who held out his 
to assist her, and sprang out on the wooden 
platform before the door. “You'll not be 
long, Cyril?” 

“Not a moment longer than I can help. 
Mr. Moffatt will take care of you.” 

“ Surely,” said the man, with an attempt 
at a reassuring smile. Jo liked his look less 
than ever, but it was too late to retract; and 
she tried to laugh herself out of her nervous 
feeling as she turned to enter the house, and 
saw her brother-in-law drive off alone. 

The first glance upon entering was not 
calculated to reassure her. The bar-room 


was in no respect worse than hundreds of 


others, but to Jo’s unaccustomed eyes it ap- 
peared a den of wretchedness and squalor. 
The dirty floor, the rusty stove, the close at= 
mosphere, the smell and steam of damp gar- 
ments, and the odor of whiskey and stale to- 
bacco, all combined to fill her with disgust, 
and with a kind of shiver, and a glance of 
some fear at the half-dozen of (as she thought) 
ill-looking men who were lounging round the 
bar, she hurried on into the chamber beyond, 


door. 

The room into which she was ushered was 
warm, and though in reality as utterly com- 
fortless as such rooms generally are, still rest, 
warmth, and shelter from the rough night, 
were not to be despised; and in a cushioned 
rocking-chair, beside the red-hot stove, Jo was 
soon soothed into forgetfulness of her past 
discomfort. The only other occupant of the 
room was a pale, wan girl, who was rocking 
a child backward and forward with a great 
creaking of the chair in which she sat, chant- 
ing a most discordant tune, by way of lullaby. 
The man who had led Jo to the room called 
upon this woman for the promised tea. 

“Tell some of the rest,” was the reply. 
“If you’d had the day I have with this child 
you wouldn’t feel like rousing him up just 
when he’s quiet for a minute.” 

The man looked sour, but withdrew; and 
in a few minutes brought the cup himself. 
Jo drank the contents and ate the cake which 
accompanied it, and felt—first refreshed, and 
then sleepy. 


else?” she asked, presently, when tired of 
the music of the girl’s voice and the chair. 
“That noise is very disagreeable.” 

“There’s too many men in the bar, and 
too much noise in the kitchen, and no fire 
anywhere else; so I’ve got to sit here.” 

“Put the child to bed, then; you make 
my head ache.” 

“Did you never have to tend a sick child 
yourself?” 

“No, indeed; and I hope I never shall.” 

The girl looked at Miss Denison as if she 
were a natural curiosity, and without another 
word resumed the tuneless tune and the creak- 
ing. Jo felt very angry, but her own place 
was too comfortable to leave; and, after a 
time, the noise had the same effect on her 
that it was intended to have on the baby, 
namely, she became exceedingly drowsy. The 
creak of the chair, the croon of the voice, 
and the murmur in the bar, grew fainter and 
fainter, and in a short time Jo, in spite of 
herself, was fast asleep. 

She woke with a start. What had roused 
her? She could not tell. The stove still 
burned with a red glow, and there was still a 
suppressed murmur in the next room ; other- 
wise, all was silence and darkness. The girl 
was gone, and had taken away the obnoxious 
baby; but she had also carried off the candle. 

Jo rose silently and went to the window. 
She drew aside the blind, and saw that the 
few snow-flakes must have thickened to a fall, 
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for the ground was white. It had ceased fall- 
ing, however, and the sky was clear; and | 
though there was no moon, the stars above { 
and the snow below rendered every object | 





visible, and enabled her to see the hour as she 





drew her watch from her waistband. Near- 
ly nine o’clock! She had been waiting more 
than two hours. Surely ber brother-in-law 
could not be much longer 

She sat down in the starlight by the win- 
dow, and looked out on the dreary, snowy 
scene. All was still—not even a dog moved 
outside; and all was silent, except for an oc- 
casional stamp of the horses in the stable 
across the road. Jo remained quiet and pa- 
tient for some time, till at last she was roused 


by some words spoken aloud in the next 


room. 

“You’re sure there’s no mistake?” said a 
gruff voice, with an oath. “ You're certain 
it’s to-night he’s to come?” 

“Hold your jaw,” exclaimed low and rap- 
idly a voice which she instantly recognized as 
the landlord’s. “That tongue o’ your’n ll be 
the ruin of us yet!” 

Then the door was opened suddenly, and 
a head appeared, the eyes belonging to which 
looked carefully all round the room—all 
round, that is, except behind the door, so Jo 
escaped observation; and, apparently satis- 
fied by the darkness and silence, the head 
withdrew. 

“The room’s empty,” said the landlord’s 
voice again. “TI guess they’re all up-stairs. 
Now, Bill, say what you want, and hurry up, 
for the time’s a gittin’ on.” 

He had not quite closed the door, and 
through the crevice thus left Jo could see 
that two other men lounged with him on the 
counter of the bar. One, a dark man, with a 
squint, was evidently “Bill;” the other, a 
tall, slim lad, with fair hair and a general 
weakness of appearance, the landlord ad- 
dressed as Jim. 

“Are you sure, then, he’ll come to-night, 
and are you sure he’s got the money ?” 

“You bet a dollar. I tell you, Jim here 
watched him into the bank at Bridgeport, and 
out again with the money in his breast-pocket. 
Jim hung around the hotel till he heard him 
say what time he’d leave; and, if you'll make 
allowance for the roads, you'll find he'll be 
along here a trifle before ten. Will you join 
us, Bill, or not?” 

“ How comes he to be carrying so much 
on him?” asked the squinting man. 

“Tt’s the money to pay the contract for 
the new church and school at ‘Crabb’s Cor- 
ner.’ It’s due to-morrow, so he’s safe to be 
along to-night. We'd never git such a chance 
agin, and I ain’t going to let it slip for lack 
of raising my hand. I owe him a grudge, too; 
and it’s a first-rate time to pay it. Curse 
him!” he added, fiercely, as he struck the 
counter with his closed hand. ‘“ Who’s Wil- 
son Legarde, I'd like to know, to ride over 
the heads of better men than him!” 

Jo’s heart stopped beating. She saw it 
all. Intended robbery, perhaps murder—for 
Mr. Legarde was not a man to submit unre- 
sisting—were in the words she had overheard. 
What could she do? How could she send 
him warning? She must at any rate hear 


more; so she listened again. 

““Where’ll you do the trick?” were the 
next words. 

“ Wall, about a mile back there’s a good 
spot. There’s no turn in the road for quite a 
piece, and there’s some bushes that'll make a 
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good shade for us till he gets well in reach. 
If you'll come, say the word. Three kin do 
it easier than two, 0’ course, and you'll git a 
bigger share; but if you won’t, Jim and me’ll 
try it alone.” 

“Does he—” It had all been spoken very 
low, but the man’s voice sunk so now that 
the words were inaudible to Jo. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “ But 
supposin’ he does, what then? I’ve a toy 
Jere as good as any he’s likely to carry.” Jo 
had never before heard a click such as accom- 
panied the words. How did she so well know 
what it meant ? 

She stood face to face with duty at last. 
She understood the position as well as if a 
volume had been written to expound it, She 
knew that in less than an hour Mr. Legarde 
would be at the mercy of his enemies, in the 
lonely night and in a deserted spot; and 
that on her alone it depended whether he 
escaped— perhaps death, certainly a severe 
struggle and a heavy loss—on her alone. 
The landlord was the chief conspirator; she 
had seen no one else but a helpless girl 
about the house, and there was no time for 
consultation or preparation. She knew that, 
alone, she must escape from the house, meet 
Mr. Legarde, and warn him of the risk he 
ran. 

But escape was not so easy. She dared 
not move in the stillness, and, as she thought 
this, the sudden remembrance of her own 
danger, should her presence be discovered, 
came to her mind. Strange to say, it hardly 
affected her—her thoughts passed from her- 
self to the greater danger of another, and the 
task before her in averting it. She glanced 
at the outside door; it was only fastened by 
a button, easily and silently undone; but how 
to reach it? She knew she could not cross 
the floor, in her dainty, high-heeled boots, 
without attracting attention ; and, alas! they 
were laced and buttoned as if never to be un- 
done. She had taken off her hat; it lay by 
the stove, and she saw she must abandon it; 
but her shawl still hung about her shoulders ; 
she fastened it close round her throat, and 
had stooped to unlace the dangerously dainty 
covering of her feet, when the men in the 
next room came to her assistance. One of 
them began to replenish the stove; the wood 
was refractory, and a great clatter was the 
result. With swift impulse and under cover 
of the noise, Jo sprang across the room, and 
in a moment stood in the starlight outside 
the door. Had she been heard or followed ? 
No, all was quiet ; she had plenty of time be- 
fore her, the road could not be mistaken, and 
her task was easy now. 

Easy, but was it pleasant? Before she 
had traversed the first quarter of a mile, Jo 
had realized to the full how disagreeable was 
her situation. The light snow was soft, and 
the mud beneath it was deep, and Jo’s feet 
were soon as wet and cold as they well could 
be. The breeze which had followed the snow- 
fall was piercingly keen; and, though Jo tried 
to draw the shawl round her unprotected 
head, her efforts were of little avail at the 
speed at which she was obliged to walk. 
Wet, cold, and out of breath —stumbling 
alone through the snow and mire in the dark 





—could she be Jo Denison, she asked herself, 
or was it all a dream ? 

And why was she there at all? Her last 
interview with Mr. Legarde came to her mind. 
What should she say to him, how explain, 
how endure, the construction that must in- 
evitably be put upon her anxiety for his 
safety? She knew perfectly well that he had 
once intended to ask her to be his wife; she 
remembered how bitterly she had been mor- 
tified when he ceased to be attentive to her; 
had that feeling proceeded from affection ? 
Did she love him? This question, and others 
also, Jo asked herself, and answered during 
that lonely walk. She had plenty of time, 
for, with all the speed she could make, her 
progress appeared to herself to be painfully 
slow. 

Her watch told her she had been half an 
hour on her way when she reached the place 
which she immediately recognized as the one 
spoken of by the conspirators. Once past it, 
her mind was more at ease; beyond that she 
knew they would not come, and she relaxed 
her speed. She did not dare to rest, for the 
wind was sharper than ever, and pierced her 
through even as she moved; but, in the 
pause, she had time to draw breath, and to 
feel how thoroughly uncomfortable she was, 
both mentally and physically, both in the 
present and in prospect. Nor was this feel- 
ing compensated by any self-commendation. 
Jo could admire heroism in a story, and had 
sometimes thought herself capable of per- 
forming an heroic action if the opportunity 
would orly fall in her way; but she had no 
idea that the occasion was come, and that 
she had risen to meet it. The commonplace 
elements of the adventure, and its sordid sur- 
roundings, entirely deprived it of all resem- 
blance to any thing that Jo had ever sup- 
posed to be or heard of as a great deed. It 
is very difficult either to imagine a heroine or 
to feel like one in draggled garments, and 
with cold and muddy feet. 

At last there came the welcome tread of a 
horse in the distance. It might be her broth- 
er-in-law returning, and she listened for the 
well-known rattle of the loose spoke in the 
wheel; but no such sound came, and in an- 
other minute the deep voice which addressed 
the horse betrayed the rider. He came closer 
—he reached her—and in another moment 
would have passed her by unnoticed, when, 
with a great effort, she called to him, and he 
stopped, with a loud exclamation of surprise. 

She never quite remembered in what words 
she broke the awkward silence that ensued 
upon their recognition; the strong tension 
of her nerves relaxed, and the words were 
probably not very consistent or coherent, to 
say nothing of a sob or two, that, try as she 
would, she was unable to suppress. But she 
soon found that he had misunderstood her ; 
he had not gathered thet the danger had 
menaced him ; he supposed her to have been 
alarmed on her own account by some occur- 
rence at the tavern, and, not expecting to 
meet him, to be on her way to join her 
brother, and claim his protection. Jo was 
thankful to leave him for the present in his 
error; it saved her from a long explanation, 
and from immediate confession that it was 





for his sake, and not her own, that she was 
in her present position and predicament ; and 
she eagerly accepted his offer of accompany- 
ing her to the house, which she knew could 
not be far distant, whither Mr. Dangerfield 
was gone. Sh@ could easily tell Aim the 
whole, and thePheould all return home to- 
gether by another road. 

Another quarter of an hour brought them 
to their journey’s end. There was, as the 
landlord had predicted, a “light in the win- 
der,” and, scarcely waiting to knock, Mr. Le- 
garde opened the door, and hurried the now 
shivering and hysterical girl into the room, 
where he expected to find for her warmth 
and comfort. But far different from their 
expectations was the scene that met their 
view. The room was of the poorest class, 
with mud-chinked walls, and rough, uneven 
floor, dimly lighted by a single candle and 
the glare of the fire in a broken stove. On 
the bed, in one corner, lay the woman, whose 
last moments the minister had come to soothe; 
she was sleeping the sleep that knows ao 
waking ; some tender hand had already closed 
the eyes and crossed the wasted hands, and 
the aspect was that of repose and peace; but 
it was unmistakably Death; and Jo shud. 
dered at what she had once recognized, 
though she had never yet met the dread ac- 
quaintance who comes in turn to all, and is 
a guest under every roof, however high or 
poor. But, more painful even than the dead, 
was the sight of the living. The husband— 
he was a young man, and grief is strong in 
the young—plunged in a despair that the 
efforts of the minister of religion were power- 
less to soothe ; and before the fire a motherly 
woman held the infant on her lap. The child 
was in convulsions ; Jo, forgetting all else in 
her great pity, dropped on her knees before 
the nurse and burst into tears. 

“Oh, poor little thing!” she sobbed. 
“ Poor innocent little thing! Must it die?” 

“Surely,” said the woman; “and better 
so. Would you have it live and its mother 
gone? It will be with her before the su 
rises again.” 

Jo’s tears fell fast as she bent over and 
touched the tiny hands, now hanging loose 
and nerveless, and again clinched, with all 
the baby’s little strength, as a fresh fit came 
on. She saw the limbs stiffen and the eyes 
turn up and fix; and, unable to bear the 
sight, she hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

In the eyes of the man who loved her Jo 
was fairer and dearer now, in her womanly 
and sweet compassion, than in her brightest 
hour of conquest. But he feared for her the 
consequences of the exposure and the agitation 
she had undergone, and spoke apart with the 
minister. “You can do nothing more here,” 
he said. “TI wiil see that the people have all 
they want. Had you not better take Miss 
Denison home ?” 

But Jo could not go so. She had to ex- 
plain to her brother how she came to be 
there at all, which at last she succeeded in 
doing, much to his astonishment and dis- 
tress. “Make Mr. Legarde promise to g° 
home by the other road,” she said. “ Please 
do not tell him all now; if he must know all 
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some time, at least let me get home first. 
Make him promise, and let us go at once if 
you are ready.” She did not know how much 
or how little Mr. Dangerfield had told him, 
but his Jook and tone were just as usual 
when he came a few minutes afterward to bid 
her good-night. She was composed now, and 
had the infant in her arms. 

“He’s quiet now,” said the good-natured 
Irishwoman. “The fits has been off longer 
than they’ve been yet. He may get through, 
after all.” 

“Tf he does,” said Jo, “he shall be my 
eare.—O Mr. Legarde, is there: much of such 
suffering and sorrow in the world? I never 
saw such till to-night.” 

“We all have to make acquaintance with 
it sooner or later,” he answered, gravely. “It 
is nothing new to me; and it is in relieving 
such, as far as lies in my power, that I now 
spend the time and the wealth that God has 
given me.” 

“T have never done any good,” said Jo, 
humbly. “Is it too late to begin?” 

“You have begun,” he answered, quick 
and low. “You have done to-night what my 
life—” He checked himself. “You must go 
now. I shall remain here till morning ”"— 
with emphasis—“ and you must go, and rest 
and sleep. Good-night.” 

She thought, but could not be sure, that 
there was an extra pressure of the hand she 
gave him. His face she did not see, for she 
dared not raise hereyes. Her brother wrapped 
her shawl round her, and led her away; and 
she left the room without a backward glance. 
But, when they were ready to depart, a pair 
of strong arms (not her brother’s) lifted her 
to her place, and she felt warm lips touch her 
hand as she drew it quickly away. 

Four days after her adventure, Jo re- 
ceived the visit she had expected and dread- 
ed ever since that memorable evening. She 
was sitting in the warm spring sunshine that 
streamed through a southern window, endeay- 
oring to lull to sleep the youngest Dangerfield, 
who lay in her lap, when the door suddenly 


opened, and Mr. Legarde appeared on the 


threshold. 

Her attitude and occupation reminded 
them both of the place where he had last 
left her; but the presence of the child in 
some measure relieved her from the inevitable 
confusion she felt on seeing him and knowing 
what must come. She smiled faintly, and 
colored much, as she half rose, supporting 
the baby on one arm, while she gave him the 
other hand. 

“T have just come from the woman who 
has charge of little Walters,” were his first 
words. “The little one is living, and likely 
now to do well.” 

Jo knew that; she had been there the 
night before. 

“Do you still intend to support the 
child?” he asked. “Some one must do so. 
The father’s health is so broken that it will 
be long before he can earn even his own liv- 
ing. I will see to that. But the woman who 
has the infant is poor, and cannot be expected 
to undertake such a charge for charity’s sake 
alone.” 





“That is my care,” said Jo. “Please do 
not take from me the little I can do.” 

“T am so glad,” he answered, “that you 
should taste the luxury of doing good, that I 
would not deprive you of it for the world.” 

But, however the words may sound, and 
however much Mr. Legarde may appear to the 
reader to be but a self-constituted teacher, he 
was also a lover; and, as human nature is 
generally the same under the same conditions, 
and as all lovers are pretty much alike, his 
accent and look unmistakably betrayed him. 
Jo felt it, and rose to escape, with a stam- 
mered excuse of seeking her sister. The 
attempt was, of course, in vain. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “ Mrs, Dan- 
gerfield knows I am here; I have seen her.” 
He was not given to hesitation, but the words 
failed a little here. ‘Miss Denison — Jo- 
sephine,” he resumed, and the firmness had 
all returned to his face and voice as he came 
toward her and took her hand, “‘ you must be 
aware that I know what you did for me the 
other night, and you must anticipate what I 
would say.” 

Jo was silent, but she withdrew her hand. 

“Do you not know how I would thank 
you?” he asked again. 

“Please say no more about it,” pleaded 
“Tt was but little to do.” 

“Tt was so much to me,” he said, pas- 
sionately, “that my whole life shall thank 

you. O Miss Denison, understand me! I 

owe perhaps my very life to you. Make it 

happy—for only you can do so now.” 

“T do understand you,” said Jo, in a low 
voice, and without raising her eyes; “and I 
hope you will understand me. I have learned 
many lessons in the last few days—among 
them that I value your friendship dearly, but 
your friendship only. O Mr. Legarde, be my 
friend! let me keep you for my friend, but 
do not ask to be more!” - 

“Why not?” he asked, in amazement. 
“Have you done so much for me, Josephine, 
and will you do no more?” 

“T did not do it for your sake,” she said, 
lower still, her eyes cast down. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “For whose, 
then?” Thought is quick, and his jealousy 
was alive in a moment. Then he as suddenly 
recollected himself. “I beg your pardon; I 
spoke without thought. Of course, I have 
no right to ask.” 

Jo comprehended him. She blushed deep- 
ly; but she looked up, and met his eyes frank- 
ly and steadily. 

“Do not mistake me. It was for you, 
certainly ; but—I would have done the same 
for any one else.” 

“© Josephine, am I no more to you than 
any other? You must have seen my feelings, 
and I own—I thought—” 

Jo’s heart beat painfully, but she spoke. 

“You thought I returned them. It is a 
painful confession for me to make, but you 
had a right to think so. I must tell you the 
truth. Had you said to mea few days ago 
what you have said now, I should perhaps 
have answered differently; but I know now 
that my feelings were only vanity, pleasure 
at your notice of me, and pique that you saw 
my faults. You have taught me that there 


Jo. 





are better things than those in which I have 
hitherto spent my life. I have been very 
wrong, but I will not add to my wrong-doing 
that of professing for you a love which I do 
not feel. Forgive me,” she added, while her 
eyes filled with tears. “I am pained and 
humbled; do not make it harder for me to 
bear.” 

“Forgive you? No, but love you a 
thousand times better than ever. Josephine, 
my noble, truthful, generous Josephine, you 
will learn to love me.” 

“T should only deceive you again if I al- 
lowed you to think so,” she said, quietly, but 
firmly. ‘And your former estimate of me 
was the true one. I have been very vain and 
giddy; and, though I hope to be better in 
future, you deserve, and will find, a far dif- 
ferent wife from me.” 

“If you reject me, no other will ever be 
my wife,” he said, almost fiercely. “O Jo- 
sephine, forgive the blindness that could not 
see your worth till now; forgive the arro- 
gance that would have made you what J chose, 
and not what you were; and tell me ‘you are 
not in earnest when you say you cannot love 


| me,” 


““T cannot tell you so. Do not stay now; 
it only pains us both. Do not ask me to for- 
give you; I owe you far more than you owe 
me for the little I could do, and it is I who 
should ask to be forgiven. Please let us be 
friends still.” 

“Friends? Yes, but I will never resign 
the hope of becoming more.” 

She shook her head, and held out her 
hand. 

“Tt will make me happy if you will be my 
true friend still, and teach me to be more 
worthy of you.” 

Did he take her last words in a different 
sense from that which she intended? Who 
knows? But a sudden light came into his 
face, and he once more kissed her hand be- 
fore he let it go. 


“T have been a blind fool,” he said to 
Mrs. Dangerfield, afterward, “and I am pun- 
ished. She is a noble creature, but I could 
not see below the surface. Had I trusted in 
the goodness of her soul, I might bave won 
her love and been happy ; but, in arrogating 
to myself the right to possess perfection, I 
have missed the good that lay within my 
reach.” 

“You may win her love yet, if you care to 
try. She is young; she loves no other, and 
esteems no one as she does you.” 

“At any rate, my endeavors will never 
cease while I have life and sense to make 
them.” 


This happened in April. It is now late 
November, and Jo has not yet confessed to 
having changed her mind. But Mr. Legarde’s 
visits to Fairmount have not ceased ; on the 
contrary, they are more frequent than ever; 
and, as he is not one to spend his life in a 
bootless quest, most people think that he sees 
reason to suppose that the last chapter of the 








story is still to be written, and will end in the 
usual way. 
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BIELA’S COMET AND THE 
METEORIC SHOWER. 


METEORIC shower occurred on the 
tL last week of November as brilliant as 
it was unexpected. It was carefully observed 
over a large portion of the globe, and interest- 
ing reports have been published concerning 
the shower, its duration, the number of me- 
teors, and their comparative brilliancy, by 
observers in various parts of our own coun- 
try, in England, and other European divisions, 
in Egypt, and on the Atlantic Ocean, The 
shower commenced with a slight fall of me- 
teors on the 23d of November, continuing on 
the succeeding evenings, and culminating in 
a grand display on the 27th. 

At the New-Haven Observatory seventeen 
hundred and fifty meteors were counted dur- 
ing a little more than two hours in the height 
of the shower on the 27th. At the Washing- 
ton Observatory over seven hundred were 

-counted between six and ten, after which the 
display nearly ceased. The radiant point of 
the larger portion of these meteors was near 
Gamma Andromeda. 
of the fourth magnitude, and of a faint-blue 
or reddish color. The spectra of two of them 
were obtained. They gave a continuous spec- 
trum, the first one exhibiting an excess of 
yellow or greenish light, while that of the 
second was green, with an appearance of 
white at the first glimpse. In Philadelphia 
stars were counted at the rate of three hun- 
dred an hour during the maximum. Reports 
from other places do not differ materially 
from those already given. The largest num- 
ber reported was at Haddonfield, New York, 
where they fell at the rate of twenty a minute 
during a part of the evening. 

At Bristol, England, on the 23d, a large 
meteor was seen, as well as a small number 
of shooting-stars, on each evening until the 
27th, when the display was extremely beauti- 
ful. Near Durham, on the 27th, one thou- 
sand meteors were counted between the hours 
of five and seven, when their numbers in- 
creased to such a degree as to be beyond 
computation. At Birmingham six hundred 
meteors were counted between six and seven. 
At York, at eight o'clock, meteors fell at the 
rate of thirty-one a minute. The principal 
maxima of the shower were at half-past six 
and at a quarter-past eight, as watched at the 
Glasgow Observatory. The shower began to 
decrease rapidly about ten, and had almost 
ceased at midnight. At London, where the 
sky was densely overcast and prevented any 
observation, an exceeding bright meteor was 
seen to flash like lightning through the clouds 
at four o’clock on the morning of the 28th. 

A meteoric shower of extraordinary beauty 
was observed on the 27th, about a hundred 
miles from the island of Madeira. It com- 
menced at dark and lasted two hours and a 





half. As nearly as could be judged more 
than sixteen hundred meteors were seen. 


About four-fifths of them appeared like small 
balls of fire, moving leisurely through the 
air; but the others sped on their course with 
great velocity, leaving a trail of fire behind 
them. Reports of a storm of fire have also 
been received from Cairo in Egypt. 


‘ 


They were principally | 





The question naturally arises as to the 
cause of this unanticipated meteoric shower. 
The time for the usual display of meteors, 
about the 14th of November, had already 
passed, and astronomers prophesy that for 
some years to come the portion of the meteor- 
zone through which the earth passes in No- 
vember, will be comparatively free from the 
presence of these cosmical atoms. Whence, 
then, came the fiery shower? Cometic as- 
tronomers immediately asserted a connection 
between the meteors and the lost comet 
named after Biela as the solution of the prob- 
lem. The opinion gained ground in various 
independent quarters; and Mr. Hind, at a 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
demonstrated the close connection between 
the phenomena of the wonderful shower, and 
the theory that the earth was actually pass- 
ing through the tail of Biela’s comet when 
the shower occurred ! 

A Continental astronomer, Klinkerfues, 
improved upon Mr. Hind’s suggestion, and rea- 
soned that, since the earth had passed through 
the comet’s tail, the actual track of the comet 
was indicated, and that the lost comet might 
yet be found. He calculated the place of the 
comet, found that it had gone southward if 
his data proved correct, and was therefore 
beyond his sphere of observation. He im- 
mediately sent a telegram to Mr. Pogson, the 
Government astronomer at Madras, vontain- 
ing these memorable words: “ Biela touched 
earth on 27th—search near Theta Centauri!” 

The constellation of the Centaur cannot 
be favorably observed in Europe, and even at 
Madras it does not rise in December until 
nearly sunrise, and the weather was unpro- 
pitious. Mr. Pogson received the telegram 
in due time, and quickly commenced a vigor- 
ous search according to his instructions. For 
two mornings his labor was in vain, but on 
the third attempt he had better luck and 
found the truant. At a quarter-past five in a 
blue space in the heavens he traced the long- 
looked-for comet, found that in four minutes 
it had moved over such a distance in space 
as to settle its being the object he sought. 
He describes it as circular in form, bright, 
with a faint but distinct tail. The companion 
which accompanied it on its Jast observed re- 
appearance, was nowhere to be seen. 

Therefore, one of the most remarkable 
events which has occurred for many years, 
has now taken place, and affords a striking 
confirmation of the theory of the identity of 
meteors and comets. The theory has found 
many supporters that a new meteor-zone has 
been formed from Biela’s comet, with the 
radiant point in Andromeda, and that the 
earth passes through this zone early in De- 
cember. A shower of meteors about the 5th 
of December was this year confidently pre- 
dicted, and astronomers all over the world 
kept careful watch for its advent. The 
shower came, the radiant point was in the 
vicinity of Andromeda, but the time antici- 
pated the prophecy by about a week. The 
unlooked-for part of the story is that the me- 
teors predicted the comet, and the comet 
turned up just where it was looked for. 

The event arouses a new interest in the 
history of this curious and mysterious comet. 





call it, is one of the most remarkable mem 
bers of the cometic brotherhood, notwith- 
standing its insignificant size. It was first 
observed in 1772, but it was not until 1826 
that the elements of its orbit and the period 
of its revolution were determined by M. Biela, 
in whose honor it received its name. The 
period of this comet is about six and three- 
quarters’ years, its perihelion point passing 
within the orbit of the earth, and its aphelion 
point passing without the orbit of Jupiter. 
Its first predicted reappearance occurred in 
1832, and great excitement was caused by 
the announcement that it must, in its passage, 
come in collision with the earth. More pre- 
cise calculations showed that the comet 
would cross our orbit a month before the 
earth reached that point of her course. The 
comet appeared on time, crossing our orbit in 
October, and the earth reaching the same 
point in November; thus earth and comet 
went safely on their appointed paths without 
interfering with each other’s movements. 
After this happy escape, Biela’s comet pur- 
sued the even tenor of its way, reappearing 
in 1839, but so near the sun as to be lost in 
the brightness of his beams. It was again 
seen in 1846, and took on a most remarkable 
appearance. It broke into two parts, each 
part becoming a separate comet, possessing a 
nucleus and tail, while the smaller portion 
followed the larger at a distance of 154,000 
miles. In 1852 the twin-comets reappeared, 
having travelled together for more than six 
years in the vast ellipse constituting their 
path in space, while the distance between 
them had increased to 1,404,000 miles. In 
1859 the comet’s vicinity to¢the sun prevented 
any observation of its appearance. In 1866 
not a vestige of it could be discovered, though 
it was carefully watched for. 

These facts have given a special signifi- 
cance to the present epoch of the comet’s re- 
turn. And now a wonderful coincidence oc- 
curs. At the time the comet is due, there 
appears this unexpected meteoric shower, and 
this leads to the discovery of one member of 
the duplex comet. The companion has not 
thus far been seen. Where shall we look 
for a solution of the mystery ? 

Eminent observers, who make a specialty 
of the cometic department of observation, 
assert that the August meteors come from a 
gigantic meteor-zone, produced in the course 
of time from a great comet, and that the 
comet of 1862 coincident with the meteors is 
a part of the remains of the original comet. 
The change took place ages ago, and there- 
fore all parts of the huge zone are filled with 
meteors, and we have a shower annually on 
the 10th of August, when the earth crosses 
the track. 

The November meteors are connected in 
the same way ‘with Tempel’s comet. The 
transformation has not proceeded nearly so 
far as that of the comet of 1862, the meteoric 
particles being only slightly dispersed along 
large portions of the orbit, The comet com- 
pletes its revolution in about thirty - three 
years, and the earth, then encountering its 
broad, long tail about the 14th of November, 
causes the magnificent shower of fire, whose 
last epoch was in 1866, whose next may be 


Biela’s comet, or Gambart’s, as the French | anticipated in 1899. 
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The vagaries of Biela’s comet, and the 
elucidation of its mysterious history, cannot 
fail to form material for interesting study. 
Having broken into two parts, the missing 
part may have been bent to another orbit by 
coming within the force of some more power- 
ful attraction, while the remnant is being 
transformed into a ring of meteors travelling 
in the path of the original comet. The earth 
encountering the new meteor zone or the 
elongated tail of the comet—if this theory is 
true—gave rise to the recent radiant shower 
whose occurrence has aroused such absorbing 
interest with all students of the mysteries of 
the skies. We, therefore, see the intimate 
connection between nebule, comets, meteors, 
and balls of fire. A nebulous cloud, in pro- 
cess of time, is transformed into a comet, and 
the comet in like manner is transformed into 
a meteor-zone, the whole development being 
only a question of time. The formation of 
the August meteor-zone reaches back to a 
period long preceding astronomical records. 
The November meteor-zone has a history. 
About the year 126, a cosmical nebulous 
cloud passed so near the planet Uranus as to 
be bent by its attraction into an elliptic orbit 
around the sun. It became a comet, and has 
since completed fifty revolutions. Once in 
about thirty-three years—the period of its 
revolution—the earth passes through the tail 
of the comet, and causes a shower of falling 
stars, 

It is the privilege of the present age to 
watch the formation of another meteor-zone 
from Biela’s comet. Its well-known ele- 
ments and short period, combined with mod- 
ern facilities for scientific observation, may 
do much to throw light upon the science of 
cometic astronomy and its connection with 
the material economy of the universe. 


Emma M. Converse. 





THE LONG-BOW. 


T was said of old that the twang of Di- 
ana’s bowstring gave rise to a train of 
reflections, ending in the invention of the 
first stringed instrument of music. This is 
probably not altogether a myth. The leading 
idea of the story is simple, and most likely 
truthful, involving no more than the great an- 
tiquity of the bow as a weapon of war and the 
chase, and the fact that the cord of a well- 
strung bow gives fortb, during vibration, a 
clear, well-defined musical note, very pleasing 
to most ears. For the rest, the story of the 
wild, beautiful hoiden goddess who, trailing 
her cloud of nymphs behind her, flew over 
the purple hills, armed with bow and quiver, 
chasing the deer through cool, green groves 
where the winds sang songs scarcely less 
thrilling than the ringing note of her silken 
cord, and the long, low whir of her well-sent 
arrows—that may be too well settled by the 
poets to be disputed, or it may very clearly 
be nothing but a dream. Have it as suits 
your mood. But one thing admits of no con- 
-cary argument, which is, that long before the 
most ancient singer strung the purple shell, 
or even Pan had cut his “ reed by the river,” 
some person, mortal, demi-god, or god, fash- 
oned the first bow and arrows, and became a 











mighty hunter. What days and nights of 
worrying thought it cost the inventor to 
mould the idea of his great missile-projector, 
or what hacking and hewing with stone im- 
plements, what scraping, and whittling, and 
rubbing, what waste of timber it required to 
“turn out” from the first rude manufactory 
the first bow and arrow, is a matter concern- 
ing which history gives no suggestions. No 
doubt that was a rough bit of handiwork, 
but the implement must have at once dis- 
closed considerable merit, or it would most 
probably have been speedily abandoned, and 
the first bow have been the last, whereby 
Diana would have lost very much of her 
glory; for a Diana without a bow and quiv- 
er would be worse than a Bacchus without 
a cup. 

From the most ancient times a sort of 
poetic halo has been seen to flicker round the 
head of the archer, and the bow may well be 
termed the poet’s weapon. “Keen as an ar- 
row,” “swift as an arrow,” “straight as an 
arrow,” and a host of like expressions, are 
everywhere met with, even in the poetry of 
to-day, when, indeed, the reading public scarce- 
ly knows what an arrow really is. Somehow 
this peculiar glory has never invested the 
sling, the cross-bow, the catapult, nor the 
death-dealing fire-arm. 1fwe moderns should 
set up a god who shouldered a double-barrelled 
shot-gun or a patent breech-loader—oh, fie! 
Even Joaquin Miller dares not do such a 
thing. Butif the long-bow is a weapon much 
used by the gods and greatly admired by the 
poets, it is because it deserves such distinc- 
tion. Its antiquity, the universality of its 
use by all peoples for so many ages, the vast 
service it has rendered the human race, and 
the rare history through which it has sent its 
hissing arrows, entitle it to the immortality 
it enjoys. 

Among the rudest savages, where not a 
glimmer of science has ever shone, the bow 
is the one implement wrought to perfection. 
The wandering tribes of Africa, and even the 
squalid Diggers of the Rocky Mountains, are 
skilful artisans in the manufacture of bows 
and arrows. Men seem to invent these weap- 
ons in advance of sufficient clothing, habi- 
tations, or even a language competent to ex- 
press their ideas; or if these latter have first 
been invented, then they have often been neg- 
lected and forgotten, while the former have 
been retained. Men who live in holes in the 
earth, and in a state of filth and nudity that 
would shame the lowest animals, are found 
armed with bows and arrows, fashioned after 
the best pattern, and finished with wonder- 
ful care and skill. 

Not a year ago a swan was shot by one 
of a party of gentlemen hunting on the Kan- 
kakee River in Indiana, and firmly embedded 
in the bird’s breast-bone was found a long, 
slender, beautifully-finished arrow-head. The 
wound had entirely healed, and, to all appear- 
ances, the missile had long been carried about 
by the bird. This arrow-head is in the pos- 








session of Mr. Cox, State Geologist for Indi- 
ana, who thinks the weapon has been that of 
a native of a high northern latitude, probably 
an Esquimaux. It is made of bone, trimmed 





or ground to exquisite proportion, and slight- 
ly barbed. Bone, horn, and the tusks and | 





claws of animals, seem to have been the prin- 
cipal materials used by the American Indians 
for pointing their arrows, and much wran- 
gling has been indulged in by antiquarians 
touching the old flint - points everywhere 
found in the United States. It has, however, 
I believe, been settled by a majority that 
these flint-points were made and used exclu- 
sively by the mound-builders, whoever they 
were, but on this subject some light may be 
thrown by a discovery I made in the year 
1859, in Gordon County, Georgia. I was 
present when a negro felled a large red-oak 
tree, deeply embedded in the trunk of which 
was found a broken flint arrow-head of beau- 
tiful workmanship, made so as to twist or 
turn spirally from barb to point. The tree 
could not have been more than two hundred 
years old. The flint was situated near the 
heart of the trunk, and about twenty feet 
from.the root. The point had been shivered 
by the force of the blow as it entered the 
wood, but the fragments had been kept in 
place by the timber-fibres, 

Among the ancients, the Romans were in- 
ferior archers, the javelin being their princi- 
pal missile-weapon, and the Greeks were even 
behind the Romans. The Thracians, Cretans, 
Parthians, and Numidians, seem to have been 
excellent archers, and Xenophon testifies to 
the wonderful skill of the Carduchians, 

But the archers of “merrie Englande” 
took the palm from all their predecessors and 
contemporaries. The Norman-Saxon long- 
bow and arrows, and the stalwart men who 
handled them, carried consternation through- 
out Europe and Asia. The fame of England 
at one time rested on her archers. The 
glory of the Plantagenets owed much to the 
effect of six-foot bows and cloth-yard arrows, 
The battles of Cressy, Agincourt, Rovernay, 
and dreadful Poitiers, and a hundred other 
great fights, have their histories written with 
the bloody points of the unerring missiles of 
the island archers. 

The English long-bow was precisely the 
same weapon used by the Asiatic tribes, but 
no other nation ever brought archery to such 
perfection as it reached in England after the 
fusion of the islanders with their conquerors, 
Indeed, for centuries—that is, from the con- 
quest by the Normans up to near the close of 
the sixteenth or perhaps till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, nothing could so 
startle a nation, or carry such advanced pres- 
tige, as the news of the approach of an army 
of English bowmen. But archery is no longer 
a military accomplishment among civilized 
people, and fire-arms have supplanted the 
bow and arrows as weapons of the chase. 
For sport, however, and for healthful and 
elegant exercise, nothing can equal archery. 
But one must know how to arm himself, and 
also how to use his weapons after they are 
made, before he can enjoy the practice of 
archery even at target-shooting, much less 
hunting game for sport. 

Any one possessing ordinary skill in using 
edged-tools, can make a very good bow by 
following my directions, viz. : 

Get a billet of split mulberry, locust, or 
sassafras-wood, six feet long and three inches 
square, and see that it contains no bad knots, 
dotted places, or cracks. With a drawing- 
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knife shave this billet down to a cross-sec- 
tion, elliptical in form, of one inch by two 
inches, after which cut off to the proper 
length, say five feet eight inches, and grad- 
ually scrape the piece down from the middle, 
slowly tapering to the ends, where deep 
notches must be cut to receive the string. 
By bending the bow now and then during the 
process of finishing it, you will easily be able 
to give it the proper curve, which should be 
a flat, semi-ellipse. 

A very good arrow is made by trimming 
a stick of tough hickory down to a circular 
cross-section of one-fifth of an inch in diam- 
eter, smooth and straight, which may be 
headed with a steel point or a cap of pew- 
ter. The end opposite the head should have 
a deep, clear notch to fit the bowstring. The 
feathering of the arrow must be nicely done, 
or the missile will be worthless. Take strips 
of the stiff part of the down of a goose’s 
wing-feather and glue them longitudinally on 
opposite sides of the shaft near the notch. 
If the arrow is to be used in damp weather, 
a fine silk thread, in addition to the glue, 
may be used to fasten on the feather. 

Flax or silk makes the best bowstring. 
It should be twisted very hard, and well 
waxed. With such a bow and arrow as I 
have described, I have seen a bird killed at 
the distance of ninety yards by an amateur 
archer. 

Archery was revived in England in 1844, 
and became very popular as a pastime, but I 
am not aware of any successful toxophilite or- 
ganizations in the United States. Such or- 
ganizations, however, if properly managed, 
would no doubt meet with success here, and 
be received by the people with greater favor 
than even base-ball companies. 

Ladies may become expert archers, and 
the sport recommends itself to them, in that, 
while it gives them excellent physical exer- 
cise, it also “shows off” their form and 
graces to the very best advantage. 

The greatest objection to archery here in 
America is, that we cannot bear the thought 
of wringing any kind of pleasure out of an 
implement not sold to us by a patent-right 
agent or pedler. 


James Maurice Tompson. 
. 
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HERE is no floral demarcation between 
the later months of spring, nor is the 
distinction at any other season arbitrary. 
Some of the flowers of April continue into 
June, while others bloom within a few weeks, 
and go to seed. Many of the beauties proper- 
ly pertaining to an earlier season, not satisfied 
with its chilling showers and scanty sunshine, 
struggle into May for comfort. The wood- 
anemone, for instance, which has been in 
bloom some weeks, is now in its perfection. 
The blushing buds may yet be found peering 
from amid the olive leaflets, yet the expanded 
calyces are now pure white, and the involucral 
leaves are fast assuming their permanent and 
lovely green. 
The violets are with us once again—blue, 








white, and yellow. Their duty seems to be to 
make lovely the places that else were plain 
and nude. The choicest of all these is the 
“ bird-foot” violet (Viola pedata), growing in 
sandy soil in the woods, with light-blue flow- 
ers, paling toward the central organs, which, 
in fine, are orange-yellow. Hawthorne, stroll- 
ing doubtless in some piney forest, hit upon 
this note: “A gush of violets along a wood- 
path.” To any one familiar with this little 
plant, his few words recall a host of pleasant 
memories. 

Many persons, casually observing, imagine 
all blue violets identical; but let them, for 
comparison, place side by side the common 
species ( Viola cucullata), with its deep-blue 
flowers entire, and very variable leaves, and 
bearded petals; and the “bird-foot” violet, 
with its large and lilac-tinted blossoms, the 
petals beardless, and the leaves conspicuously 
divided. The difference is perceptible at once. 
Not so obvious, however, are the varieties of 
the first-named species, which shade into each 
other by scarcely determinable gradations. 
Together with the common violet in the 
meadows may be found the five-finger (Poten- 
tilla Canadensis), with yellow flowers, and pret- 
ty strawberry-like leaves. The sociable Hous- 
tonias are gathered in little groups about the 
field, and the early “everlasting” protrudes 
from amid the grass its ashy stems and flow- 
ers. 

In damp places, where we will need over- 
shoes to proceed, we will discover, if our 
sight is sharp, the wee Veronica, with salver- 
shaped corolla, neatly veined with violet. 
Underneath the shrubbery, bordering the mar- 
gin of the swamp, the Pedicularis is very com- 
mon. 

Another interesting order, to which belong 
the azaleas and kalmias of June, is the great 
Heath family, represented in this month by 
many vase-formed flowers, quite as pretty in 
their way as are their gorgeous relatives. 
Of these we may mention the Cassandra in 
the swamps, and the various species of huckle- 
berries, cranberries, and blue-berries. The 
variety of form exhibited in these little vases, 
and their delicate shades of color—ranging 
from white to yellow-ochre—and in Andro- 
meda polifolia, even to pink, are truly wonder- 
ful. Another pretty plant—and this, too, is 
a member of the Heath family—is the creep- 
ing snowberry (Chiogenes hispidula), a trailing 
evergreen, aromatic, and with small flowers 
on nodding stems. Its berry is quite large, 
globular, white, and often spotted like some 
birds’-eggs. The “fair Rhodora” of Emerson 
is not uncommon in our Northern swamps, 
and is certainly worthy of his exquisite 
poem. 

The wild-cherry is just illumining its 
wands of clustering flowers, and pendulous 
catkins of the birch bestow their blessing as 
we pass. “Damp mosses, cool and sweet, 
allure our waiting feet,” and the Mitchella 
occasionally offers us a brilliant berry, red 
with the exposure of a previous summer. Soon 
we ponder by a shaded brooklet, making its 
laughing way to the sunlight through tufts 
of emerald hellebore. With hollowed palm 
we scoop the gladsome element, and drink to 
the spirit of the grove. Following up the 
stream, we come toa secluded valley, which 





affords us meadow, wood, and swamp. A sun- 
ny little fountain gives origin to the rivulet 
explored, into which, at a later period, the dan- 
delions and buttercups gaze at their “ coun. 
terfeit presentment.” 

The Mayflower (Zpigea repens) is hallowed 
by an affection that increases with the length- 
ening years. Its sweetness brings to mind 
full many a pleasant day and happy memory 
from our earliest childhood until the present 
time. When the tree-toad begins to chant 
his pleasing overture from the swamps, and a 
stray butterfly, the survivor of a previous 
summer, flits gayly in the sunlight, or the 
wasps lazily climb our window-panes, we may 
seek the Mayflower with an assurance of suc- 
cess. This modest plant is the first to open the 
ball, but the silken willows and tasselled alders 
soon advance to meet her. At the same time, 
the blue-eyed Hepatica laughs from amid the 
fallen leaves of the maple and oak, which 
have shielded her from the frosts and winds, 
and the Dutchman’s breeches displays its 
curious flowers and tender leaves. The ferns, 
too, are now uncurling their woody fronds, 
and the maple twigs tipping themselves with 
red. On the rocks we find the saxifrage, and 
in the open woods the bloodroot. Toward 
the end of the month, the wild-columbine, so 
charming in its delicacy both of flowers and 
foliage, adorns the lichened rocks. 

Such are a few of the plants whose corol- 
las unfold under the genial influence of April 
rains and sunshine. Were we to proceed with 
our examination, we would find the other 
months as surely chronicled, some newly- 
opening flower recording the advent of every 
day. But that which forms a pleasing study 
beneath the clear skies is frequently uninter- 
esting upon paper. We commend the further 
consideration of the subject ‘to the attention 
of all lovers of natural history, believing that 
there are many such who, terrified by the 
cold name of Science, have failed to enroll 
themselves among her votaries. 


W. W. Baney. 





A PICTURE OF MIRANDA. 





HOU hast embodied shape that Shake- 
speare knew, 
When in the glow of bright poetic power 
A form like this beamed forth to bless the 
hour. 
Thus, thus to maidenhood Miranda grew, 
With something in her look of morning dew, 
And tranquil stars, and bud of lily-flower ; 
And Ariel’s music heard in sea-girt bower, 
The sweetest child that Fancy ever drew. 
“The fringéd curtains of thy lids advance,” 
To eyes like these, might Prospero have 
spoken ; 
And he, the enamoured prince, beneath such 
glance, 
Might say, “‘I do beseech your name,” some 
token 
All hallowed borne, of creature made so fair, 
“ Chiefly that I may set it in my prayer.” 


Exizasetu Oakes Suits 
Parcnoevs, L. I. 
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BERLIN. 


ERLIN, the capital of the new German 
Empire, and one of the youngest among 
the large cities of the Old World, is remark- 
able not only on account of the magnificence 
of its numerous palaces, the extraordinary 
width of its principal streets, and the beauty 
of its public places, but also for the absolute 
dreariness of its surroundings, and princi- 
pally on account of the extraordinary rapidity 
with which its population has increased within 
the last few years. The latter feature is pe- 
culiar to the great imperial metropolis on the 
unromantic banks of the muddy Spree River. 
When the Emperor William I., some twelve 
years ago, succeeded his ill-fated brother, 
King Frederick William IV., on the throne 
of Prussia, Berlin had only between four and 
five hundred thousand inhabitants. The popu- 
lation has nearly doubled since that time, and 
now the rate of annual increase is placed at 
about a hundred thousand. The city, at the 
present juncture, contains far too few buildings 
for its swarming population, and, on the last 
general moving-day, something happened in 
Berlin which would perhaps astonish the 
denizens of our most rapidly-growing Western 
towns: about thirty thousand people were 
homeless, and the authorities had to provide 
temporary shelter for them in tents in the 
Hasenhaide and on the large military drill- 
grounds in the environs. 

These environs have long since been an 
object of ridicule for those who have disliked 
Prussia, Berlin, and its inhabitants. The 
capital of Germany is situated in a sandy 
plain, which once was little better than a 
desert, and which only the unremitting toil 
of generations of industrious farmers has 
compelled to yield very scanty crops. It is 
but one hundred and twenty-seven feet above 
the level of the sea, and lies on the banks of 
a sluggish, muddy, disagreeable river, from 
which Berlin has derived the nickname of 
“Spree-Athens.” There is no point of any 
elevation for many miles around the city ex- 
cept « sandy mound, to which the pompous 
name of “ The Kreuzberg” (The Mountain of 
the Cross) has been given; and, if you want 
to have a bird’s-eye view of Berlin, you must 
ascend the roof of the old Royal Palace, or the 
steeple of the Werder Church. Strangers will 
be surprised at the small number of attractive 
points in the environs of the great city. When 
they have visited Charlottenburg, with the 
magnificent mausoleum of Frederick William 
III. and his beautiful Queen Louisa, whose 
forms and features Rauch has immortalized 
in the finest production of modern sculpture ; 
when they have been to the charming Pfauen 
Islands, and strolled through the grounds of 
Babelsberg, where the present emperor and 
his great minister Bismarck have matured 
their vast political schemes; when they have 
visited Potsdam and Sans-souci, and revelled 
in the memories of Frederick the Great, 
D’Alembert, and Voltaire, they have about 
exhausted what attractions the surroundings 
of Berlin offer to them, unless they choose 
also to go to quiet Tempelhof, and pay hom- 
age to the memory of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, by a visit to his humble grave. 





But, if the environs of Berlin are, to say 
the least, unattractive, the city itself, especial- 
ly in its recently-built portions, is truly mag- 
nificent. Let us enter it by the Brandenburg 
Gate, and pass on through the great thorough- 
fare of Unter den Linden (under the Linden- 
trees), which reaches in a direct line from the 
gate to the royal— now imperial — palace. 
This magnificent street is remarkable not 
only on account of the venerable trees which 
have given it its name, and of the large 
number of splendid palaces and private resi- 
dences with which it is lined, but also on ac- 
count of the momentous historical reminis- 
cences which attach to it. During the pres- 
ent century it has been a veritable Via ¢éri- 
umphalis, Up the “ Linden,” Napoleon I., in 
October, 1806, after the great battles of Jena 
and Auerstadt, led his victorious troops; and 
eight years afterward, the monarch, whom he 
had then so greatly humbled, King Frederick 
William III., marched up that street at the 
head of his triumphant troops, atter their re- 
turn from vanquished Paris. And at a more 
recent period, William I. made through the 
Brandenburg Gate, and up the “ Linden,” his 
triumphant entry, after the close of the un- 
paralled victories of the campaign of Sadowa, 
amid the acclamations of the jubilant Ber- 
linese—to be followed, five years later, by a 
still more magnificent military pageant, a still 
more enthusiastic ovation, after his return 
from conquered France. 

This Brandenburg Gate has a beauty and 
a history of its own. It was built in 1789, 
and contains twelve Doric columns. It is 
surmounted by Schadow’s incomparable Vic- 
toria, which Napoleon I., in 1806, removed and 
sent to Paris, and which gallant old Bliicher 
six years afterward brought back in triumph. 

Ascending the Linden Street, we are first 
struck by the singular spectacle which the 
wide avenue and its sidewalks on both sides 
present. They are always thronged, but no- 
where in Europe can so many persons in 
military uniforms be seen. At every step we 
are reminded that we are in the capital of an 
eminently military country, where every able- 
bodied man is required to serve three years 
in the regular army. Passing by the numer- 
ous palaces of the foreign ambassadors, and 
of the royal princes, we reach the Arsenal and 
the University ; the formef a model of archi- 
tectural beauty, and filled, not only with 
modern instruments of death and destruction, 
but also with curious ancient arms, and rich 
in trophies, the fruits of the victories of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Noticeable on this spot is also the Im- 
perial Palace, where the Emperor William 
abides when in Berlin. The tall form of the 
emperor may often be seen at one of the win- 
dows of the palace, where he will stand for 
hours watching the moving panorama of the 
street—it being no less his delight to over- 
look the stirring picture than it is for the 
citizens to see the sturdy figure at its accus- 
tomed place. 

But we have arrived at one of the finest 
monuments of which Berlin, so rich in this 
respect, can boast. It is the equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great. It is cast in 
bronze, and with its large pedestal, on the 
four corners of which may be seen the large 





statues of Frederick’s favorite generals, pre- 
sents an appearance pleasing by the singu- 
lar symmetry of the monument, and imposing 
by its grandeur. It was unveiled in 1849, 
and, on the anniversaries of important events 
in Prussian history, is always the object of 
popular demonstrations. 

Of a somewhat different character, but 
equally fine, are the sculptural monuments 
adorning the Palace Bridge, which leads from 
the Linden to the Lustgarten. This bridge is 
flanked with the statues of Bliicher, Scharn- 
horst, Biilow, and other great generals of the 
War of 1813, and with allegorical statues of 
the Goddess of Victory in various attitudes, 
inciting warriors to battle, rescuing wounded 
soldiers, and crowning triumphant heroes. 

On the other end of this short but exceed- 
ingly beautiful bridge, the view expands, and 
before us opens one of the most charming 
places that can be found in any European 
capital. It is called the Lustgarten (Pleasure 
Garden). On one side we behold the vast 
pile of the Imperial Palace, with its six hun. 
dred rooms. Its impression is more majestic 
than pleasing; but its interior is truly mag- 
nificent. Among its numerous apartments 
the Weisse Saal is the hall where the German 
and Prussian Parliaments are always opened ; 
the dining-hall, the walls of which are cov- 
ered with paintings valued at several million 
dollars ; the chapel, with pillars of solid gold 
set with precious stones of remarkable size, 
and the art-chamber, a museum of the most 
interesting historical relics. 

On the left lies the museum, before which 
stands a gigantic basin, cut out of one solid 
piece of granite, twenty-two feet in diameter. 
This museum, than which a finer and richer 
one cannot be found in any German city, was 
enlarged some years ago by the New Museum, 
in extent twice its size, and most beauti- 
fully decorated. To this place most of the 
works of antiquity formerly scattered in the 
various royal palaces have been removed. 
The Treppenhaus, or Staircase Hall, adorned 
with wall-paintings from Kaulbach’s masterly 
designs, is perhaps the finest in Europe, and 
is always thronged with admiring visitors. 

Passing the monument recently erected by 
the emperor, in honor of his father Frederick 
William III., we walk to the rear of the vast 
Imperial Palace, and reach the Long Bridge, 
with the equestrian statue of the “ Great 
Elector” of Brandenburg, Frederick William, 
at whose accession to the throne, in 1640, 
Berlin had but six thousand inhabitants, a 
number which, at the time of his death, 
thanks to his enlightened policy, had been 
increased to forty thousand. The bridge is 
the finest in Berlin, and one of the handsomest 
in Europe. 

Berlin has a few fine churches. Among 
its temples of worship, by far the most 
superb is the Jewish Synagogue, a strikingly 
beautiful structure, which was erected by the 
Israelites of Berlin, a few years ago, at a cost 
of upward of one million dollars. There is 
no finer synagogue in the world than this. 

Of private palaces there are many superb 
ones. We present to our readers a view of 
the great Raczynski Palace, on the Place 
Royale, opposite the vast “Kroll Establish- 
ment,” a beautiful and most extensive build-, 
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ing devoted to balls, theatricals, and other 
amusements. It is one of the largest of its 
kind in Europe, and is to the Berlinese what 
the famous Tivoli is to the people of Copen- 
hagen. The Raczynski Palace is noted in 
Berlin for its rich collections in paintings 
und other works of art. 

From there it is but a few steps to the 
pride of Berlin, the Thiergarten (Zoological 
Gardens), which, until recently, did not justify 
its name, there being no animals there. The 
witty Berlinese said that the latter was the 
very reason why the name had been given to 
the park. But several years ago a collec- 
tion of live animals has been added to the 
attractions of this extensive park. 

The commerce of Berlin is more extensive 
than that of any other city in the German 
Empire, and its merchants have a worthy 
place of meeting in the New Exchange (En- 
graving No. 3). The sumptuous building 
rises on the banks of the river, by the side 
of a number of other gorgeous structures, 
which, together with the bustle and activity 
reigning here at almost all hours of the day, 
render the otherwise unattractive banks almost 
beautiful. 





BRESSANT.* 
A NOVEL. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LOCKED UP. 


Bressant’s health was now sufficiently es- 
tablished to warrant his moving back to Ab- 
bie’s. Not that he was particularly anxious 
to go, but he had no pretext for staying, and 
his engagement to Sophie was a reason in eti- 
quette why he should not. Accordingly, about 
a week after Cornelia’s arrival, such of his 
books and other property as had been sent to 
him from the boarding-house were packed in 
a box, which was hoisted into the back of the 
wagon; be and Professor Valeyon mounted 
the seat, and, with Dolly between the shafts, 
they set out for the village. 

“T suppose you remember a talk I had 
with you the first evening you came here?” 
said the old gent!eman, as they turned the 
corner in the road. “Told you it would be 
work enough for a church-full of missionaries 
to make any thing out of you, in the way of a 
minister, and so on?” 

“Very well; I remember the whole con- 
versation,” said Bressant, pushing up his beard 
into his mouth and biting it. 

“Thanks to God—I can’t take any credit 
to myself—you’ve been more changed than I 
ever expected to see you. You've found your 
heart and how to use it. That goes further 
toward fitting you for the ministry than all 
the divinity-books ever printed.” 

Bressant’s hankering after the ministerial 
life was not so strong as it once had been; 
but he said nothing. 

“You'll need means of support when you're 
married,” resumed the professor. “A few 
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months" hard study will qualify you to take 
charge of a parish. The next parish to this 
will be vacant before next spring. If I apply 
for it now I may be able to give it you, with 
your wife, as a New-Year’s gift.” 

“T thought of getting a place in New York. 
What could I do in a country parish?” 

“Expensive, living in New York!” said 
the professor, with a glance of quiet scrutiny 
at his companion’s profile. ‘ Marriage won’t 
be a good pecuniary investment for you, re- 
member. Better begin safe. The village sal- 
ary will be good enough.” 

Bressant communed with himself in silence 
a few moments, before replying: 

‘As my father’s will stands, Mrs. Vander- 
planck—I believe he owed some obligation or 
other to her—receives half the fortune, and I 
the other balf. Are you certain that my mar- 
riage, and the disclosure it would bring about, 
will forfeit the whole of it?” 

Professor Valeyon touched Dolly with the 
whip, and turned inward his white-bearded 
lips. 

“ All I can tell you about it,” said he, “is 
this: when your mother married your father, 
all her property was settled upon her; so that 
it was only the event of her death, intestate, 
that could have given your father the right to 
will it away at all.” 

At this information, Bressant folded his 
arms, and, looking steadfastly before him, said 
not a word. A silence followed between the 
two, which lasted over half a mile. Dolly 
seemed to be in a meditative humor, likewise ; 
she whisked her tail with an absorbed air, and 
once in a while shook her ears, or wagged her 
head, as though accepting or rejecting some 
hypothesis or proposition. Most likely, her 
problems found their solution in the manger 
that afternoon ; but those of the professor and 
his companion received neither so early nor 
80 satisfactory a settlement. 

When they had entered upon the willow- 
stretch, where the trees had already scattered 
upon the ground their first tribute of narrow 
golden leaves, the younger man came to the 
end of his meditations, straightened himself 
in his seat, and spoke: 

“Let it be as you said about the country 
parish ; if you can get it for me, I'll be ready 
for it.” 

Professor Valeyon’s face, which had been 
somewhat overcast, cleared beautifully; he 
appealed to Dolly’s sympathies with a flick 
of the whip, to which she responded with a 
knowing shake of the head, and a refreshing 
increase of speed. 

“That’s well, my dear boy,” said he. 
respect you.” 

“Tm not the only one concerned,” con- 
tinued Bressant, who still sat in the same 
position, with folded arms; “it involves about 
as much for Mrs. Vanderplanck as for me. I 
shall have to consider that point, and attend 
to it first of all.” 

“To tell you the truth,” returned Pro- 
fessor Valeyon, with an emphatic deliberation 
of manner, “I don’t think you can give her 
any information that she’s not possessed of 
already. She knows as much as you do, 
that’s certain. You'll do well to begin busi- 
ness nearer home than at Mrs. Vander- 
planck’s.” 


“Ty 





Bressant lificd one hand to his beard, 
which he twisted about unmercifully. “It’s 
only since Cornelia came back that you have 
thought that,” he said at length, with sudden 
keenness. 

The old gentleman nodded, and met stead- 
ily the rapid glance which the other gave him. 

“ At all events,” the latter resumed pres- 
ently, “she don’t know that I know, and she 
don’t know what Lintend, It’s not a pleas- 
ant business, altogether—understand? You 
know how I’ve been brought up. It isn’t so 
easy for me to fall into the right sentiments 
as it might be for other men. And—I feel it 
to be a private matter: I ought to go about it 
alone, and in my own way. Now”—here he 
turned round, and changed his tone, watching 
the professor’s countenance as he spoke, “ are 
you willing to leave it entirely in my hands? 
—promise not to question me, nor to speak 
to me, nor to anybody else, until it’s all set- 
tled?” 

“More than willing, my dear boy! more 
than satisfied; you shall have a clear field, 
that’s certain. I sha’n’t do any thing—shu’n’t 
say a word, meanwhile: shall wait with per- 
fect confidence till you’re ready to report, 
whenever and however you please.” 

“T should like to make you a present on 
my wedding-day, in return for the parish, you 
know. Will that be soon enough? ” and the 
young man met the elder’s eye with a sharp 
look of significance. 

“No more fitting time—no more fitting 
time,” replied Professor Valeyon. The old 
gentleman’s heart was full; he shifted the 
reins to his right hand, and laid his left upon 
Bressant’s, which he pressed with much feel- 
ing. Perhaps it was of bad omen thus to 
seal a bargain with the left hand, but no mis- 
givings of the sort troubled the professor. 
He felt more at ease than at any time since 
his pupil first sprang up the steps of the Par- 
sonage porch. 

But Bressant, if he were a child in the 
world of the affections, was, in other respects, 
a man of exceptional shrewdness and com- 
prehensive ability. Although he had never 
as yet turned his attention to business mat- 
ters, he had every faculty and instinct required 
to make a successful business-man. When 
he found his own interests deeply at stake, 
he may have had more than one motive for 
wishing to secure to himself a clear field. 
But Professor Valeyon was still as simple- 
hearted a soul—as quick to trust wherever 
his sympathies dictated, as ever in his young- 
er days 

Bressant did not intend to deceive him, 
but then he had no irrevocably settled plans. 
He was not one of those who follow blindfold 
the promptings of any principle, simply be- 
cause it chances to be a lofty one. Although 
passionate and hot of blood, he could believe 
that the greatest good might be made not in- 
consistent with the greatest comfort. He 
undoubtedly intended to do what honor, gen- 
erosity, and his future father-in-law, urged 
him to do; but it was less from an abstract 
love of virtue, than from an overmastering 

unwillingness to give up Sophie (his affection 
for whom was the most deeply-seated necessity 
of his nature—a fact which must be borne in 
mind through all that follows), and also—this 
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was likewise a consideration of the greatest 
weight: indeed, Sophie alone counted for more 
—also, from a very confident conviction that, 
after every thing had been accomplished, ac- 
cording to the highest dictates of truth, and 
justice, and all that—he would not, to all in- 
tents and purposes, lose his fortune after all ; 
that, whatever might be the legal disposition of 
it, all the enjoyments and benefits that it could 
confer would still be his, with the additional 
grace of having acted in a most lofty and self- 
sacrificing spirit ; that, in short, and to use a 
homely illustration, he would be able to give 
away his cake and eat it too. 

After being safely landed at the boarding- 
house—Abbie was not at home at the mo- 
ment—Bressant bade farewell to the profess- 


or, and, assisted by the fat Irish servantgirl, ! 


carried his box up to his room. It was 
neatly swept, dusted, and put in order; a 
bunch of fresh flowers upon the table ; others 
in pots, upon the window-sill. Their fra- 
grance gave a delicate tone to the atmosphere 
of the room, and perhaps penetrated more 
nearly to Bressant’s heart than an hour full 
of unanswerable arguments and exhortations. 
He turned to the fat servant, who stood smil- 
ing, and wiping her hands on her'apron: 

“Who brought these flowers? Who ar- 
ranged them here ?” 

“Sure and wasn’t it Abbie herself!” re- 
plied the functionary, giving her mistress her 
Christian name, with true democratic free- 
dom. “More than that: isn’t it herself has 
swept out the room every week, let alone 
dusting of it every day of her life, which is 


not mentioning that the flowers has been | 


exchanged every day likewise, and fresh put 
in the place of them, by reason that the old 
shouldn’t fade; which is a fact unprecedented 
and unbeknown in my experience, which have 
been in this house nine year come St. Pat- 
rick’s Day—God bless him!” 

Having thus delivered herself of what had 
evidently been weighing on her mind for 
weeks past, the fat servant-girl stopped wip- 
ing her hands on her apron (without help of 
which paiseworthy act she could no more 
have talked, than a donkey with a heavy stone 
tied to his tail can bray), and, turning herself 
about, waddled toward the door. Bressant 
hesitated a moment, passed his hand rapidly 
down over his face and beard, and then, 
catching open the door just as the fat servant- 
girl was closing it, he requested her to inform 
Abbie, when she came back, of his return, 
and tell her he would like to speak with 
her. 

“Tl do it, sir; rest easy,” was the en- 
couraging reply. “Faith, and it’s a handsome 
man he is, and a sweet lovely look he has out of 
his eyes ; leastways now, which is, maybe, more 
than could be said when first he came here, 
three months ago, and looked that cold and 
sharp at a body as might make one shiver like. 
It’s likely his being going to marry Miss So- 
phie up to the Parsonage as has fetched a 
change in him ; which she’s a dear good girl; 
and may they be happy—God bless the both 
of them!” Thus soliloquizing, the fat ser- 
vant-girl, apron in hand, descended the nar- 
row stairs, and betook herself to the kitchen. 

Bressant paced restlessly up and down his 
small room, stopping every minute or so to 





bend over the flower-pots in the window, or 
take a sniff from the bouquet on the table. 
His cheeks and forehead were flushed, and 
his eyes very brilliant. His lips worked in- 
cessantly against one another, and he held 
his hands now clasped behind his back, now 
thrust into the pockets of his coat. But 
there was certainly a noble and a gentle light 
upon his features, different from their usual 
expression of dazzling intellectual efficiency, 
different from the passionate fire which Cor- 
nelia’s presence had more than once caused 
to flicker over them, different even from the 
purer and deeper illumination which his love 
for Sophie sometimes kindled within him. A 
virtuous act stirs the soul by its own innate 
beauty, even when the motive is not all un- 
selfish. It was probably the first time that 
precisely such a look had ever visited Bres- 
sant’s face ; and it was certainly a great pity 
that no one but a fat Irish servant-girl should 
have had the privilege of beholding it there. 

Presently, as he stood facing the door, he 
saw the latch lifted. The moment had come. 
Involuntarily he caught hold of the back of 
the chair, and drew in his breath. 

Pshaw ! only the fat servant again. Bres- 
sant bit his lip, stamped his foot upon the 
floor, and frowned. 

The fat girl met these demonstrations 
with a fat smile, and extended to the young 
man a long, narrow envelop, laid crossways 
over the dirty palm of her large, thick hand. 

“A letter!” exclaimed she, resuming her 
apron as soon as her hand was at liberty. 
“ A letter from New York I’m thinking it is; 
and sure the handwriting’s a lady’s, every bit 
of it; which I don’t know what Miss Sophie 
would be after saying if she should hear of it 
—nay, don’t fear me, sir, that I'd ever have 
the heart to be telling her of it! And it’s 
Abbie as fetched it, and the same bid me tell 
you as how she’d be after coming up here 
directly ; she'll be cleaning her face first, and 
removing her bonnet; which she's always a 
right neat body, and it’s myself can testify, 
as has lived with her nine years and never 
had cause to complain, God bless her!” 

When Bressant was alone, he sat down in 
the chair, with the letter between his fingers. 
On such slight hinges do our destinies turn. 
If Abbie had neglected to call at the post- 
office, or if she had been satisfied to give the 
letter to the young man herself, instead of 
sending it to him five minutes beforehand, or 
if the writing of the letter had been delayed a 
few hours (how many ifs there always are in 
such ecases!), Bressant would have had a far 
different fate, and this story would never have 
been written. But, as it was, five fatal min- 
utes intervened between the delivery of the 
letter and Abbie’s appearance, during which 
time he had read it through twice—at first 
hurriedly, the second time slowly and care- 
fully—had placed it in the envelop, and put 
the envelop in his pocket. Then he sat quiet, 
leaning back in his chair, his head thrown 
forward, his under eyelids drawn up and con- 
tracted around the piercing glance of his eyes, 
his jaws and lips set tight, and a straight line 
up his forehead from between his eyebrows. 
A more unpleasant and forbidding expression 
one does not often meet; but, such as it was, 
it grew still more stern and unpromising when 





the door once more slowly opened, and Abbie 
appeared upon the threshold. 

Nevertheless, he at once rose, and inclined 
forward his lofty shoulders in a remarkably 
courteous bow. Abbie, who showed some 
traces of discomposure, and held one finger 
nervously to her underlip, stepped into the 
room, and they shook hands. 

“T’m glad to welcome you back,” said 
she, apparently unable to remove her eyes 
from his face. ‘ You'll not likely find this 
place as convenient as the Parsonage, though.” 

“It’s very pleasant; these flowers are de. 
lightful. I wanted to thank you for them; 
it seems like home to be here.” 

“Like home!” repeated Abbie. Her 
body seemed to bend and sway toward him, 
and the outer extremity of the eyebrows 
drooped a little, giving a singularly soft and 
gentle expression to her elderly visage. But, 
seeing that he only colored, turning his head 
aside, and fumbling with his beard, her ex- 
pression changed into one of constraint, which 
appeared to stiffen on her features. 

“I’m glad you like the flowers; I didn’t 
know as you cared for such things. I thought 
if you were ill they might be pleasant to you, 
But you’re looking very well, sir, for one who 
has had so severe an accident.” 

“Oh, yes; I’m as well as ever. 
very good nursing.” 

“ Yes—yes,” she said, slowly; “it was 
better you should be there ; you couldn’t have 
been so well cared for here. I told Professor 
Valeyon so at the time. I knew you'd feel 


I’ve had 


| happier there—more at home. It’s all for the 


best—all for the best, in the end.” She rat- 
tled the keys in her girdle before proceeding, 
with a distraught, embarrassed manner : “ By- 
the-way, you had something more than good 
nursing to help you to health, I heard. Is it 
Cornelia—or Sophie ? ” 

Bressant hesitated and stammered—a 
weakness he seldom was guilty of, especially 
when there was so little reason for it as at 
present. 

“ Tt’s—I’m—oh !—Sophie!” said he. 

“T heard it was Sophie, but I thought 
likely as not it was a mistake of one for 
another. Sophie,” repeated she, musingly, 
“that sweet, delicate little angel. Oh! I 
should fear, I should fear! Cornelia would 
have been better—not so sensitive—she can 
bear more—and who knows ?—No;_ but I do 
him wrong; he loves her; she’ll be happy; 
she can’t help it!” 

Here Abbie became aware that she had 
been thinking aloud; her hand sought her 
mouth, and she glanced apprehensively at 
Bressant. But he had evidently heard noth- 
ing of the latter part of her speech, which 
was spoken in a low tone. He had taken 4 
flower from the bunch on the table, and was 
pulling it ruthlessly to pieces. He did not 
look up. Abbie, rattling her keys, retired 
toward the door. 

“Tl bid you good-morning, sir. A house- 
keeper always must be busy, you know; and 
of course you can’t afford to be disturbed. 
You need never fear any disturbance from 
me—never, I assure you. By-the-way, you 
received your letter? I gave it to the ser- 
vant, instead of waiting to bring it myself, 
because I thought it might be important.” 
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“Oh, yes, I have it; no—no importance 
at all. Good-morning.” 

Abbie walked hurriedly and unevenly to 
her room, shut herself in, and fastened the 
door. She sat down on a chair which stood 
by the old-fashioned desk in the corner, and 
it seemed to her she could not rise from it 
again. A faintness was upon her, which she 
thought might, perhaps, be death. There 
was a sensation within her as if a clock had 
run down in her head, and had dropped the 
heavy weight into her heart. She could feel 
the paleness of her face, and the drops of 
moisture on her forehead. Her breathing 
was wellnigh imperceptible. She sat quite 
still, in a kind of awful expectation, as if 
listening for the echoless footfall of Death. 
But he passed by on the other side, and left 
her to face her life again. 

She felt rather tired of it, as she sat up 
and looked dimly around her. Putting her 
hand in the pocket of her dark dress; she 
drew out the small square morocco case which 
contained the daguerreotype. It was rather 
mortifying, certainly: every one knows what 
it is to appear, dressed for a party, and find 
you have mistaken the night. In what pleas- 
ant little episode had Abbie flattered herself 
that this portrait, with its grave, dark, baby 
eyes, its soft, light curls, its slender, solemn 
little face, might be going to play a part? 
No matter: the hope was gone by; and every 
day the portrait faded more and more indis- 
tinguishably into the dark background. Abbie 
looked at it a moment or two only, then closed 
the case, and carefully fastened the two little 
hooks which kept it shut. Opening the old- 
fashioned desk, she put the daguerreotype in 
its little drawer, and locked it up. She held 
the key—a small brass key—between her 
finger and thumb, meditating. Presently she 
went to the window, opened it, and looked 
out. Beneath, a little to one side, stood a 
huge black water-butt, half buried in the 
earth, and partly full of rain-water, con- 
tributed by the tin spout whose mouth opened 
above it. Into this butt Abbie dropped the 
key. It struck the water with a faint pat, and 
disappeared, causing two or three circles to 
expand to the edges of the butt, against which 
they disappeared also. 

She did not immediately draw back, but 
remained leaning with her arms upon the 
window-sill. It was a beautiful, cool, Septem- 
ber morning, such as makes breathing and 
eyesight luxurious. The fat Irish girl sat on 
the back-steps, pealing potatoes for dinner. 
On the step by her side was a large earthen 
bowl, into which she put the potatoes, while 
throwing the skins into the swill-pail on her 
right. She was obliged to give her whole 
mind to the operation, there being a danger 
lest, in rapid working, she should happen to 
throw the potato into the swill-pail, and put 
the skin into the earthen bowl. She was 
much too absorbed to notice the beautiful 
weather, even had she been inclined to do so; 
but it remained beautiful, nevertheless. 

“Td be a fool to find fault with him,” said 
Abbie to herself. ‘“ How can I expect him to 
See any thing in me, more than I can see my- 
self in the looking-glass? And then, he loves 
Sophie, and, perhaps, he thinks I'd rob her; 
the Lord knows I only coveted the luxury of 





giving away my own, and seeing them happy 
with it. Well, he may set his mind at rest; 
he shall never suffer the mortification of hav- 
ing to thank a boarding-house keeper for his 
fortune. 

“Oh, my boy—my dear, dear boy 

Meanwhile Bressant, having been relieved, 
by the timely arrival of the letter, from any 
present necessity of visiting his aunt, was de- 
voting himself pretty diligently to the culti- 
vation of that line in his forehead, running 
perpendicular up from between the eyebrows. 
It bade fair to become a permanent feature in 
his face. 


” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ARMED NEUTRALITY. 


One afternoon, in the cool heart of Octo- 
ber, Cornelia and Sophie found themselves on 
the hill which rose up in front of the house, 
above the road, bound on a hunt for autumn 
leaves. They were alone. Bressant’s time 
for coming was still an hour distant. A few 
nights before there had been a frost, which 
had inspired a rainbow soul into the woods; 
and the glory of the golden-and-crimson leaves 
made it imperatively necessary that they should 
be gathered and allowed to illuminate the 
dusky interior of the Parsonage. 

Since Cornelia’s return home, the sisters 
had not been so much together as formerly. 
Sophie had observed it, and secretly blamed 
herself; she allowed Bressant to monopolize 
her—left Cornelia out in the cold—was selfish 
and thoughtless just because she was happy 
—and so forth; taking herself severely to 
task, and resolving to amend her behavior 
forthwith. But there seemed to be some dif- 
ficulty in the way of consummating her best 
intentions. 

Cornelia was no longer so easily to be come 
at; she did not volunteer herself now in the 
liberal, joyous way she used to do; did not, 
in fact, appear half so ready to do her share 
in the work of reconstruction. It began to 
force itself upon Sophie, that the edifice of 
their former relations was not lightly to be 
rebuilt; and the growth of this conviction 
occasioned her to mar her ordinarily serene 
and justly-harmonized existence with sundry 
little fits of crying and other mournful indul- 
gences. 

As for Cornelia, if she noticed the estrange- 
ment at all, she did not allow it to occasion 
her any anxiety. Jealousy and discontent are 
more self-absorbing passions than love, and 
they closed her eyes to whatever they did not 
involve. Yet the effect of the estrangement 
was more hurtful upon her than upon Sophie; 
for never had her pure-minded sister’s influ- 
ence been so needful to her as now, when the 
very nature of the malady forbade its being 
so relieved. 

But this afternoon it had so happened that 
they found themselves together on the hill. 
Each had filled a basket with the most brill- 
iant, or harmonious, or vividly-contrasted col- 
ors they could find. They had emerged from 
the wood into the clear autumn sunshine, 
which rested upon the hill-side, and sat down 
upon a gray knee of rock, encased with crisp 





gray-and-black lichens. Below lay the Par 
sonage, with its weather-blackened, shingled 
roof, and the garden, full of shrubbery, inter- 
sected by winding paths, the fountain in the 
centre. The stony road wound around the 
spur of the hill, and was visible here anc 
there, in its slopes and turnings on the way 
to the village, light-buff between the many- 
colored bordering of foliage. The winding 
valley looked like Nature’s color-box ; the tal! 
hills beyond, sleeping beneath their Persian 
shawls, contrasted richly with the cool pearl- 
gray of the lower sky behind them. Away 
to the right, though seemingly nearer than 
from the road below, rose the white steeple 
of the meeting-house, and, peeping out around 
it, the roofs and gable-ends of the village 
houses. 

“There could not be a more levely place 
to be happy in!” said Sophie, sighing from 
excess of pleasure. 

“ Any place is as lovely as another when 
you're in love, I suppose,” remarked her sis- 
ter; “that is, if being in love is as nice as 
poets say it is.” 

Sophie looked around with a smile, imply- 
ing that the best description a poet ever wrote 
could give but a faint impression of the reality. 

“But,” pursued Cornelia, “ don’t you find 
it very stupid when he’s away? The happier 
you are with him, the unhappier you'd be with- 
out him, I should think.” 

“Oh, no, dear!” returned Sophie. “I’m 
happy mostly, because I know he cares for 
me more than for any one else in the world, 
and because I know he’s one of the best and 
truest of men. I can feel that, you know, 
just as much when he’s at Abbie’s, as when 
he’s here. The happiness of love isn’t all in 
seeing and hearing, and—all that tangible 
part.” 

“Doesn’t it make any difference, then, if 
you never see one another from the day you’re 
engaged until you’re married ? ” 

Sophie began to blush, as she generally 
did when called upon to speak of her love. 
“Of course, it’s delicious to be together,” said 
she, “and it would be very sad if we could 
not meet. But it would be more sad to think 
that our love depended on meeting.” 

“Well, it may be so to you,” returned 
Cornelia, picking lichens from the rock and 
crushing them between her rounded fingers ; 
“but my idea is, that the whole object of 
being engaged and married is to be together 
all the time. I don’t see what on earth we 
are made visible and tangible for, unless to 
be seen and touched by the persons we love.” 

Sophie looked distressed, and a little em- 
barrassed. 

“You can’t think our bodies are the most 
important part of us, Neelie, dear? It’s our 
souls that love and are loved, you know. 
How could we love in heaven if it were not 
so?” 

“Oh, I don’t know any thing about that 
It’s love in this world I’m speaking of. I 
believe it has as much to do with flesh and 
blood, as an instrument has with the music 
that it makes. What would become of the 
music if it wasn’t for the instrument?” 

“ That’s a beautiful illustration, my dear,” 
observed Sophie, after a thoughtful pause, 
“but I think it can be used better the other 
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way. The music of love, like other music, is 
an existence by itself, exclusive of the flesh- 
and-blood instruments, which weren’t given 
us to create music, but to interpret it to our 
earthly senses. Our souls are the players ; 
but in the next world we shall be able to per- 
ceive the harmony without need of any me- 
dium. We can remember music, too, and 
enjoy it, long after we have heard it—that is 
why we don’t need to be always together. 
And yet it’s always sweet to meet, to hear a 
new tune; and the number of tunes is infinite ; 
so love needs all eternity to make itself com- 
plete.” 

When Sophie hit upon an idea which 
seemed to her spiritually beautiful and har- 
monious, she was apt to be carried away— 
sometimes, perhaps, into deep water. Yet 
thus, occasionally, did she catch glimpses of 
higher truths than a broader and safer wis- 
dom could have attained. 

Cornelia took one of the glowing leaves 
out of her basket, and looked at it. Perhaps 
she saw, in the perfect earthly self-sufficiency 
of its splendor, something akin to herself. 

“T suppose I don’t half appreciate your 
theory, Sophie, though it’s certainly pretty 
enough. But you’re more soul than body, to 
begin with, I believe. For my part, I almost 
think, sometimes, I could get along without 
any soul at all, and never feel the least incon- 
venience. Perhaps everybody hasn’t a soul 
—only a few favored ones.” 

“What is it gives you such thoughts, 
Neelie?” said her sister, in a tone which, 
had it not been charged with so much depth 
of feeling, would have been plaintive. Her 
gray, profound eyes, from a slight slanting 
upward of the brows above them, took on an 
expression in harmony with her tone. “I 
mever knew you to have such, until late- 
ly.” 

“T suppose, until lately, I didn’t have any 
thoughts at all.” 

There was a pause. Sophie looked away 
over the beautiful valley, but it could not 
drive the shadow of anxious and loving sor- 
row from her face. Cornelia busied herself 
selecting leaves from her basket, and arrang- 
ing them in a bouquet. Like them, she was 
more vividly and variously beautiful since 
the frost. 

“Do you think men’s ideas of love, and 
such things, are as high as women’s ?” asked 
she, presently. 

“Why shouldn’t they be?” answered 
Sophie, coming back from her reverie with 
a sigh. “I’m sure Bressant’s are; if they 
weren’t—” 

She sank again into thought, and another 
long silence followed. This time Cornelia’s 
hands were still, but she watched Sophie 
closely. 

“* Well — suppose they weren’t — suppose 
he were to turn out not quite so high-minded, 
and all that, as you think him; you would 
stop loving him, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why do you suggest it?” cried Sophie, 
almost with a sob. She bent down, resting 
her face upon her arms, and against the rock. 
“That question has come to me once before. 
How can I know? If he were to degenerate 
now—now, after I have told him that I love 
him—it must be because he no longer loved 











me; and I should have no right to love him, 
then.” 

Cornelia looked down, for there was a 
certain light in her eyes which had no right 
to be there. When she thought it was sub- 
dued, she raised them again. 

“Shouldn’t you hate him always after- 
ward? Shouldn’t you want to kill him?” 
demanded she, in a low voice. 

“TI should want to kill only the memory 
of his unworthiness,” replied Sophie, her 
voice rising and clearing, while she regarded 
her sister with a full, bright glance. “ As to 
hating him—I cannot hate any one I have 
loved, Neelie.” She raised herself up as she 
spoke, and sat erect. 

“Well, you’re a strange girl!” said Cor- 
nelia, who was a little confused. “I don’t 
see how you can ever be either happy or un- 
happy. Nothing human seems to have any 
hold upon you.” 

“’m very human,” returned Sophie, shak- 
ing her head. “There are some things, I 
think, would soon drive me out of the world, 
if God were to send them to me.” 

The idea of death, when brought home to 
Cornelia, never failed to affect her. If she 
had been planning the destruction of an ene- 
my, she would have wept bitterly at the sight 
of that enemy’s dead body; nay, even at a 
vivid account of his death. Sophie’s words 
brought tears to her eyes at once, and a 
quaver into her voice. 

“ Don’t—please don’t talk that way, dear; 
it isn’t so easy to die as you think, I’m sure. 
The idea of dying because anybody was 
wicked! it’s only because you’ve been ill, and 
have got into the habit of expecting to die, 
that you have such ideas—isn’t it? don’t you 
think so? You'll stop feeling so as soon as 
you’re well again—won’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” said Sophie, with, it may be, 
a particle of satire in her smile. 

They now got up from the rock and began 
to descend toward the Parsonage. Sophie 
stepped with a quick but careful precision, 
never slipping or missing her footing. Cor- 
nelia made short rushes, and daring jumps, 
often coming near to fall. Her mind was a 
Babel of new thoughts; or rather, one idea 
spoke with many tongues, and made much 
disturbance. 

The greatest crimes are often perpetrated 
by those who, in their own phrase, follow the 
lead of the moment, and let things take their 
course. Things never take their own course, 
in a certain sense; what we do, and say, and 
think, creates circumstances and shapes re- 
sults. There seems always to be a choice of 
paths. We profess—and believe—that we 
are neutral; that we surrender ourselves to 
the chance of the current. But let an evil 
hope—a dangerous wish—once enter our 
minds ; something we venture only half to hint 
to ourselves in the non-committal whispers of 
a craven, unacknowledged longing working 
secretly within us, it will act upon our course 
as a rudder, which, hidden beneath the water, 
steers the vessel inevitably toward a certuin 
goal. Perhaps, when the current has become 
too swift, and the rudder, clamped in one fatal 
position, cannot be turned, we may realize, 
and reccil; but now, indeed, we follow the 
lead of the moment; now, beyond a doubt, 








we let things take their course; we are hur. 
ried on irresistibly ; that which we dared 
not openly to name, or fairly to face, now 
looms awfully above us—an irrevocable, ac- 
complished fact. 

Beyond doubt it would have been safer to 
have steadily and fearlessly kept the end in 
view from the outset; for the full horror of it 
would have been visible while yet there was 
time to change our minds. Few people have 
the nerve to jump from a precipice, or stand 
in the way of a railway-engine, without first 
shutting their eyes, and, perhaps, their ears 
also. 

In Cornelia’s mind there was no intention 
of ruining her sister’s happiness by interfer- 
ing between her and Bressant ; but then, she 
did not think it likely that to lose him would 
occasion Sophie any thing more than a tem- 
porary and comparatively trifling degree of 
suffering. If she could allow her love for 
him to depend upon the immaculateness of 
his moral character, she did not love him as 
much as Cornelia, to whose affection any 
considerations of that kind were immaterial. 
What, after all, was Sophie’s love but an 
idealization, which had, to be sure, taken 
Bressant as its object, but which placed no 
vital dependence upon him? But Cornelia’s 
love was to her a matter of life and death: 
she was quite convinced that to live without 
Bressant would be an impossibility. 

The next question was, whether Bressant 
was really as good as Sophie believed him to 
be? Cornelia did not think he was. Per- 
haps a secret sense of his attitude toward her 
suggested her suspicions; perhaps they were 
the result of her New-York experience, which 
had taught her just enough about men to 
make her imagine there was more or less of 
dark and indefinite villany in the composi- 
tion of all of them; perhaps it was her wish 
that fathered her moral misgivings about him; 
for it must be confessed that Cornelia was 
very far from shrinking at the idea of seeing 
her suspicions verified. 

Indeed, was it not, on all accounts desir- 
able, that whatever objectionable points and 
passages the young man’s life-record con- 
tained, should be at once forthcoming? Cor- 
nelia could not restrain a feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the growing conviction that it would 
be doing Sophie a kind and friendly service 
to inform her, in time, what a reprobate she 
was about to marry—if he only could be 
proved a reprobate! This question of proof 
was the only one difficulty in Cornelia’s way; 
all the rest was as clear and easy as is gen- 
erally the case in such matters. 

It would not do to lie about it: Cornelia 
had a natural, if not a moral disinclination to 
falsehood, and was, moreover, acute enough 
to see how strong, in this case, would be the 
chances of detection. It was not likely that 
Sophie would accept upon hearsay any impu- 
tations or accusations against her lover ; she 
would speak to Bressant at once; the lie 
would be revealed, and the result would be 
not only a failure to alienate Sophie from him, 
but a certainty of alienating him from Cor- 
nelia. 

No—her reliance must be placed upon 
facts. Whatever she could hear to the young 
man’s disadvantage, that was true, beyond the 
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possibility of his denial, that she must at 
once make known to Sophie; it was no less 
than her duty. Or—better still!—why would 
it not be enough simply to inform Bressant 
of her dark discovery, and compel him, by 
the threat of revelation, to give up Sophie of 
his own accord! Cornelia, in congratulating 
herself upon this shrewd idea, did not per- 
ceive how entirely it transformed the whole 
aspect and spirit of her intention. 

So much being arranged, the next thing 
was to put herself in the way of learning the 
objectionable truths which she had persuaded 
herself existed. This was rather an awkward 
point. How should she go to work ? to whom 
apply ? who would be most likely to know, 
or, knowing, to impart what Cornelia desired 
to hear? Aunt Margaret? but it was not cer- 
tain that she knew any thing about him more 
than the little Cornelia had herself told her; 
if not useless, it would certainly be rash to 
make inquiries of her, especially since it 
would have to be done by letter. Aunt Mar- 
garet wouldn’t do. 

Her papa? No, no! that was quite out 
of the question. He might not approve—he 
was old-fashioned—he wouldn’t understand 
the necessity—he might ask her disagreeable 
questions —and besides!—no, he must be 
given up. 

But besides Aunt Margaret and Professor 
Valeyon, who was there? Cornelia was quite 
ataloss. To think of being obliged to give 
up the whole explosion, merely for want of a 
match to touch off the powder—that was un- 
endurable! She would not give it up: she 
would let herself be guided by circumstances ; 
something would be sure to turn up that would 
serve her purpose; she must be on the alert, 
that was all, and let things take their course. 
One thing troubled her—the day of the wed- 
ding was not much over two months distant! 
Every thing must be done before then. It was 
to be hoped that things would take their course 
with a reasonable degree of rapidity. 

As regarded the favorable result to her- 
self of Bressant’s separation from Sophie, 
Cornelia seems never to have entertained a 
doubt. That he would fall into a state of de- 
spair, and of bitterness against all women, 
herself included, she was unable, consistently 
with her confidence in herself, to believe. Far 
more natural was it, that, finding Sophie no 
longer could care for him, he would seek to 
repose and refresh his heart elsewhere; and 
where so soon as with Cornelia? Indeed, it 
was a mystery to her how he had ever come 
to care for Sophie at all; and the reason of 
the mystery was, that she had felt a move- 
ment of passion in him toward herself. There 
was certainly not much similarity between the 
sisters, and it was not strange that Cornelia 
should be inclined to doubt the validity of 
her rival’s claim to supremacy in Bressant’s 
heart 

Her rival! The current of events had al- 
ready carried Cornelia a considerable distance 
beyond her position on the evening of her re- 
turn from New York, when she had excused 
her beautiful appearance, to herself, by sug- 
gesting that it would not do for the husband 
of her sister to detest her! That was sophis- 


try, and it was sophistry that served her now; 
but the subjects upon which she exercised it 





were becoming hourly more and more ticklish. 
The woman of two weeks back would have 
started and turned pale before the woman of 
to-day. 

It would be very funny—if it were not so 
deep a tragedy—the havoc bungling human 
fingers make in essaying the work of Provi- 
dence. No one but God can know how deli- 
cate are the petals of his flowers, nor on what 
depend their bloom and fragrance. Hearts 
are sacred things; we should beware of med- 
dling, not alone with others’, but with our 


own. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals, 


THE ART OF QUARRELLING. 


A GREEING has not half the sources of in- 

terest that disagreeing has. A dispute 
is always more or less dramatic, spectacular ; 
this scarcely ever holds true of being friendly. 
The rudest, most common persons can com- 
mand attention while they differ; it is only 
when they make it up that they straightway 
become nobodies again. But for this strange 
attractiveness of quarrelling, there are many 
persons who would never draw a glance from 
outsiders throughout their whole lives. It is 
not until after being disappointed a thousand 
times by disagreements turning out to be as 
dull and unimportant as the absence of them, 
that the fascination slackens. But in the 
case of a serious difference between high- 
spirited, sound-hearted, clear-headed individ- 
uals, especially if they have been good friends 
before, the interest rises to its full height. 
Not to be able to appreciate the shifting 
charms of such a quarrel is proof of great 
intellectual obtuseness, as well as of much 
moral stolidity. Life has nothing to show so 
variously attractive; in no other way can all 
the possibilities of human character be so 
brilliantly brought out. Literature, art, his- 
tory, all find their best materials in quarrels 
of this kind. Look closely, and you will see 
it is with such incidents they most success- 
fully deal. Very fortunately for mankind, 
there has in time past been some good quarrel- 
ling, of some of which the race may be proud. 

If we all always agreed, it is impossible to 
say how slovenly we might not become in our 
mutual intercourse. Most friends, and nearly 
all married people, degenerate in that respect 
from the first establishment of thorough famil- 
iarity ; sinking day by day into greater loose- 
ness of phrase and bearing. Itis only an oc- 
casional tiff, with the permanent chance of 
others in the intervals, that prevents things 
from being yet worse. Watch two intelligent, 
accomplished men of the world, who are fac- 
ing one another as enemies. Then you know 
how fine proper restraint of demeanor may be- 
come. Few lovers are half as mindful of what 
is due to one another. You then perceive 
that in the case of all noble natures it is hos- 
tility that gives to intercourse the last finish- 
ing touch of politeness. By some ladies, at 
such times, the grace of lofty carriage is so 
magnificently shown, that to disinterested 
spectators it almost seems a pity they should 
ever become friends again. But to wish that 
is wrong. A quarrel ought to end at the right 
juncture with a happy dénotiment—a recon- 
ciliation ; if it did not, how could the same 
parties ever quarrel again? However, in the 
present low state of the art these latter con- 
siderations do not apply in one instance out 
of ahundred. In the other ninety-nine, there 
is not the slightest pretension to elegance in 





the display of indignation ; a quarrel instant- 
ly makes those engaging in it absurd. 

But the greatest, most stupid mistake of 
all connected with quarrelling is made, not by 
the principals, but by good-natured silly out- 
siders. They hurry to huddle up a disagree- 
ment, as if the chief thing was to cut it short. 
It is scarcely possible to have a quarrel fully 
out now, owing to this instant interference. 
This is a serious error. A good quarrel will 
not be huddled up; it always breaks out 
again, generally in aworse way. The only re- 
sult is, that, instead of a properly-adjusted 
difference, you have half a dozen fragmentary 
outrages, linked by a sour rankling of pain- 
fully-suppressed discontent. It would be a 
very startling explosion in society, if all these 
imperfectly-treated differences were at once let 
loose; but, as soon as it was over, the social 
atmosphere would be cleared immensely. A 
leisurely, in fact, a cold severity needs to 
be exercised by the outsiders. They ought 
rather to insist that a quarrel once begun 
should notend toohastily. Itshould be made 
to partake more of a judicial process; a full, 
absolute exhaustion of the matter being en- 
forced. A quarrel is necessarily a public 
affair—the rights of the public in it ought to 
be far better recognized than they are. Now, 
everybody appears to think himself entitled to 
quarrel whenever and however he chooses, 
This needs altering entirely. Let it be clearly 
understood that nobody is justified in quarrel- 
ling unless he can be vivacious, witty, self- 
controlled in it. The present absence of all 
criticism of this kind does not prevent people 
from quarrelling; it only leaves them free to 
quarrel badly—to take no pains over it. But 
especially ought sudden, wholesale, what may 
be called lump, forgiveness to be discredited, 
Half the evils of quarrelling can be traced to 
the shameful abuse of this too easy resource 
for stupidity and indolence. To recommend 
forgiveness as a simple sovereign cure for 
all quarrels is absurd. The question always 
remains, Which of them is to be forgiven? 
Very religious persons, it is true, forgive one 
another. In some cases, when very effective- 
ly done, it is the finest stroke in all the quar- 
rel. Where it is used as part of the tactics 
of a dispute, it cannot fairly be objected to; 
the only requirement being that, to make this 
quite clear, the forgiveness shall be very 
malicious. Atany rate, itis a mistake on the 
part of the clergy so to cry up haste in for- 
giveness as an added virtue. It is not the 
height of religion never to quarrel, but always 
to do so ina becoming spirit. A man who 
can bear to be forgiven, without its making 
the disagreement worse, will not get intoa 
quarrel without its being greatly the fault of 
the other person; and he will generally find 
his way out of it, rationally, without any need 
for the exercise of so celestial a virtue by the 
one most to blame. It is clear that to give the 
latter the privilege of ostentatiously pardon- 
ing the one least in the wrong, is to let him do 
himself a great moral injury. 

There is one wide rule which can be laid 
down in addition to the obligations on both 
sides to be witty, painstaking, and interest- 
ing, requirements which of themselves would 
go a long way to debar many people from 
quarrelling atall. Itis forthe better recogni- 
tion of a certain grotesquerie which circum- 
stances exhibit in and of themselves. There 
is a greatly-overlooked native tendency in 
things in this world to make pleasant fools of 
all persons who have to do with them. In- 
dividuals go on stolidly, just as if they had 
only persons to deal with, wholly ignoring the 
part played in nearly every transaction by 
those droll, wicked, sprightly, clever goblins 
of events. These often outwit men and wom- 
en with a skill beyond the best unravelling. 
In very many quarrels the misunderstanding 
is one for which neither of the human parties 
really is accountable; it has been caused by 
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this inevitable third actuality, which is always | 
anonymously present moving between the two, 
with finger on its lip, or slyly laid beside its 
nose. Nothing but the most watchful obser- 
vation, the promptest action, and a liberal 
ignoring of some inexplicabilities, will prevent 
any business which approaches complexity 
from being entangled in this most innocent, 
yet most malicious way. Mustit not often be 
foolish to look for a full explanation of an 
imbroglio from two parties, when a third one 
wholly overlooked has been the principal per- 
former in it? In every case of a difference, 
the first thing done should be to try and find 
out how much of it is shiftable from the hu- 
man shoulders—there should be a readiness 
to forego complete explanations so soon as it 
is seen that circumstances have had much 
freedom of play in the affair. Beyond this 
general rule, one further suggestion has to be 
offered. It should be absolutely laid down 
that a quarrel has not answered its rational 
purpose unless it leaves the parties better 
friends than before. 

That is the great justifiable use of disa- 
greeing. What rational purpose can people 
have in quarrelling except that they may agree 
better afterward? Indeed, how can you fully 
agree with a man until you have differed from 
him? No frieadship, no affection, is perfect 
without a quarrel having taken place between 
the parties. By this we mean something very 
different from the summer-tiffs between lovers, 
which, for the greater part, are only hypoc- 
risies. These young folks pretend to disagree 
for the mere purpose of displaying in the eyes 
of other people their power over one another. 
To quarrel is the final seal of familiarity, with 
these trivial, preposterous, delightful individ- 
uals. So, again, a great proportion of the 
disturbances made by very juvenile person- 
ages may be set down as utterly insincere. A 
loud quarrel is the only means the light, in- 
significant creatures have of making them- 
selves of any social importance. They want 
notice, so they brawl for it. For similar rea- 
sons, we unhesitatingly strike out of the cate- 
gory of useful quarrelling all the habitual 
perfunctory excitements of a class of mean- 
minded persons who quarrel in turn with 
everybody, systematically, of prearranged de- 
sign. In their case, it means simply a peri- 
odical self-inflation; it is their way, like the 
children, of commanding the publicity they 
can secure in no other fashion. Some of these 
ridiculous individuals have positively devel- 
oped a bastard art of quarrelling, which they 
practise as other simpletons do dram-drinking. 
What they really aim at in quarrelling is a 
pompous reconciliation, for the effecting of 
which they have a cumbrous apparatus of mu- 
tual friends, letters of explanation, and ab- 
surd forms of semi-retractation. The right 
method of treating them is never to indulge 
them with the gratification of a disagreement ; 
the point of skill being to do that without 
agreeing with them either. Doing neither the 
one nor the other places them in a state of 
bewilderment, their wits not being equal to 
the understanding an able, utterly indifferent 
neutrality. The improving, perfecting quar- 
rels we have spoken of are grave, unplanned, 
surprising difficulties arising between sensi- 
ble people, against the wish of both parties, 
and which, at one stage, fatally jeopardize all 
prospects. If these persons, be they either 
friends, lovers, or husband and wife, come 
safely out of one of these entanglements, either 
having fully cleared it up, or entirely satisfied 
one another that it must always remain more 
or less unexplained, but that, although both 
are to blame in some degree, each still is true, 
there is nothing so enriches subsequent life. 
In every noble instance, a gentle, mysterious 
falling short of full explanation may have ad- 
vantages of its own over a blank and bald 
clearing up. Room is given for trust and 
magnanimity, for admiration and thankful- 





ness.— Chambers’s Journal, 


VISIT TO HANS CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN. 

A few days ago, writes the editor of the 
Danish Goldschmidt Magazine, Copenhagen 
was startled by the news that our beloved 
poet and novelist, Hans Christian Andersen, 
“the good old man,” as our people affection- 
ately call him, was lying at the point of death. 
We hastened at once to the well-known house 
on King’s Street, and ascended the two flights 
of stairs leading to the modest apartments 
occupied by the greatest author, we boldly 
say, Scandinavia has ever produced. What 
was our joy when, upon entering the room, 
we found that the rumor was groundless! 
Andersen was not even in bed. In his well- 
worn dressing-gown he lay stretched out upon 
the sofa, and his cheeks were slightly flushed. 
As he held his hand out to us, he probably 
noticed that we were somewhat excited, and 
he asked in a faint voice what was the mat- 
ter. We frankly admitted what had brought 
us to him. He smiled good-naturedly, and 
said, “Oh, you see it is not so bad as that; 
but it is true I am very weak, and should pre- 
pare for the long journey.” We ventured to 
say that his color was very healthy. 

“ Ah, no,” he answered, “ it is only excite- 
ment. I was just reading the account of the 
last moments of Napoleon III. at Chiselhurst, 
and before my eyes rose again the pleasant 
hours which many years ago I passed with 
him and his amiable mother in Switzerland. 
From what I then saw of the man I never 
suspected that he would ever be called upon 
to play a conspicuous part in the history of 
the world, much less in sanguinary tragedies. 
He was all kindness; and I remember very 
well that his eyes filled with tears on one oc- 
casion when I read a simple little story to 
him and his mother. The latter was the em- 
bodiment of kindness, and it was always a 
mystery to me how a woman with so soft a 
heart could have borne up during all the ter- 
rible ordeals through which she had to pass 
under the First Empire.” 

We remarked that the judgment generally 
passed upon these two personages differed 
very widely from his own. 

“Yes,” he said, eagerly, “ that is very true, 
but did not everybody believe, too, that the 
Emperor Nicholas I. was an unfeeling, cruel 
despot? And yet I, who met him in the pri- 
vacy of his domestic circle, am ready to affirm 
the contrary. I have seen the autocrat of 
the Russians romping about with his grand- 
children—nay, crawling with them playfully 
on the floor, they clinging to him with unaf- 
fected fondness, and calling him endearing 
names, which made his fine eyes sparkle with 
delight. Now, you know, children are good 
judges of the hearts of those with whom they 
are daily broughtin contact. They could have 
hardly loved a cruel, blood-thirsty man so 
tenderly.” 

Andersen paused a few moments, and we 
begged him not to excite himself; but he said 
a little chat would do him good, and so he 
went on relating incidents from his interviews 
with the crowned heads he had met during 
his travels. What queer opinions he had of 
most of them !—the present Czar Alexander 
II., a well-meaning visionary, like Joseph IL, 
of Austria — William, of Germany, a very 
amiable old man, who had never done a better 
thing in his life than when he married his 
wife Augusta. About her Andersen grew 
quite enthusiastic. “She is the emperor’s 
brains—a wonderful woman, yet so unassum- 
ing! Everybody says that the emperor owes 
what he has recently become to Bismarck ; 
but, believe me, that he is also largely in- 
debted for his successes to the wise counsels 
and the fortitude of his consort.” He added 


feelingly that, when he was a very poor, 
struggling young author, he received his first 
substantial encouragement from the present 
Empress Augusta of Germany. 


“She intro- 








duced me to Humboldt, to Ritter, to Tieck, 
to all the literary celebrities in Berlin, and 
this enabled me to conclude a favorable con- 
tract for the publication of my books in 
Germany.” 

This turned the conversation to a rumor 
which we had heard some time ago, that he 
was in straitened circumstances. He laughed 
heartily, with the frank merriment of a child. 
“No—no!” he exclaimed, “I am not rich, 
but I have enough, abundantly enough, to 
live. ‘Thirty years ago I would have con- 
sidered myself a very Croesus if I had then 
had my income of to-day.” 

And then he told us all about his copy- 
rights. We were ashamed when we heard 
that Denmark, our country, upon which his 
genius has reflected so much honor, has never 
paid him enough for his works to yield him a 
modest livelihood. During the first four 
years of his literary life, his income from his 
pen, notwithstanding its productiveness, never 
exceeded two hundred dollars a year, and 
even to-day he receives rarely more than four 
hundred dollars a year upon his copyrights. 
America and Germany are the countries 
from which he has derived, and still derives, 
most pecuniary benefit. When he mentioned 
those countries, he pointed out to us with 
just pride, one of the book -shelves, with 
which the walls of the room were lined, a 
handsome edition of an English translation 
of his complete works, printed and admirably 
bound in New York. He also referred to his 
contributions to prominent American periodi- 
cals. “They paid me liberally,” he said, 
“ notwithstanding the distance, when England 
withheld from me what was legally due to me 
under the Anglo-Danish treaty ; and, but for 
the energetic intervention of my lamented 
friend Dickens, I would not even now receive 
the paltry sum which is paid to me from that 
quarter.” 

There is certainly something singular about 
the popularity of Andersen’s works in the 
various countries of the world. They have 
thus far been translated into twelve different 
languages, and recently an Arabian transla- 
tion of the “Fairy Tales” is said to have 
been issued somewhere in the Orient. Aus- 
tria and Italy have paid little honor to our 
great author; but in Hungary two rival edi- 
tions of his works have appeared. In France 
there is a steady demand for his books, but.a 
still greater one in Spain, where they are 
universally read. The Russians, too, like the 
“ Fairy Tales,” and an order which the Czar 
Nicholas conferred upon him, years ago, and 
which was accompanied by a flattering auto- 
graph letter from the emperor, proves how 
popular Andersen is in that country. 

In the course of the conversation he ex- 
pressed his regret, so far as Denmark is con- 
cerned, at not always having remained his 
own publisher. “Such a thing,” he said, 
“would be rank folly in any country but our 
own; but Denmark is so small, and you know 
how few of our countrymen read books.” 
Alas! how true, how true! And what help 
do we get from our brethren in Sweden and 
Norway? Andersen feels aggrieved at the 
treatment he has received at their hands. 

When we left him, he tried to rise from 
his sofa; but we begged him not to do 80, 
for we saw plainly how weak he was. How- 
ever, he assured us again that he did not feel 
so very bad, and he said he had sprung from 
a healthy, long-lived race, so that he hoped 
he would be spared yet for a few years. 
“For many years!” we said, fervently, as 
we bade him farewell.—TZranslated for the 
JOURNAL. 


a 
THE DANCE. 


Degraded as is the modern ballet, we must 
not forget that the ballet properly so called is 
the parent of all representative art. Before 
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man wrote and painted signs, he danced. 
Before music and singing and the plastic arts 
there were pantomimic dances ; among almost 
all the earliest nations dancing of some kind 
entered into the rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion, nay, entered largely into social and 
political life, for there were dances of war, 
and of triumph, and of pleasure. 

The Jewish records are full of allusions to 
the dance—David dancing before the ark, 
Jephthah’s and Herodias’s daughters dancing 
in joy and festivity, Moses and Miriam dancing 
to songs of triumph: and the Greek chorus 
itself in the oldest times was nothing but the 
assemblage in the public place of the whole 
population of the city for the purpose of sing- 
ing songs and dancing dances of thanksgiving 
to the gods. 

But as to the Greeks we owe the origin 
of the drama (offspring of the pantomimic 
dance), so to them was due probably the 
highest conception and development of the 
art of dancing. In combination with the sci- 
ence of gymnastics or the culture of the body 
they appear to have raised the dance into a 
system of expression capable of rendering all 
the different passions. The famous dance of 
the Eumenides, or Furies, is said to have com- 
municated such terror to the spectators that 
the effect could scarcely have been greater 
had the Furies themselves taken possession 
of the stage. 

When we learn further that the attitudes 
of the public dancers inspired the greatest 
Greek sculptors, who studied them for their 
perfect delineation of passion, and when we 
look at the works of Phidias, we begin to 
realize the extent of difference between those 
dances which the Greeks witnessed and those 
inelegant capers which we are accustomed to 
applaud. 

The Spartans had a law compelling all par- 
ents to exercise their children in dancing 
from the age of five. * The little creatures 
were led by grown men into the public place, 
and there trained for the armed dance. 

The Pyrrhic dance, expressive of overtak- 
ing and overcoming an enemy, performed by 
the young men in four parts, must have been 
a kind of exciting ballet or dramatic dance. 

Aristotle places dancing and poetry in the 
same rank, and says in his Poetics that there 
were dancers who, by rhythm applied to gest- 
ure, expressed manners, passions, and ac- 
tions. The Greeks had fine poets, and there- 
fore we cannot say, “So much the worse for 
poetry!” but we cannot help seeing how the 
art of dancing has fallen from its high estate, 
and become a vulgar and tasteless exhibition 
of mere muscular dexterity, actually lower 
down in the scale of art than even the war- 
dance of the Ojibbeways. 

Greek dancing was more than a mere feat 
of agility. The fire that communicated itself 
to the spectators came from those who were 
themselves touched with enthusiasm, unlike 
the human marionette, the ballet-dolls-on- 
wires of to-day. 

But, for good or for evil, the passion for 
the dance can never die: it is a real instinct, 
irrepressible and universal. We see in all 
children, and in animals, and among the 
rudest tribes, the impulse to express various 
emotions by rhythmic movement. Children 
often dance with rage as well as with delight. 

As we grow older, and the eye becomes 
cultivated and the blood sluggish, we prefer 
looking on, to dancing ourselves. And in 
the maturer periods of the world among civil- 
ized nations, dancing, as a studied art, is 
chiefly left to professional and trained dan- 
cers. Yet how often when a rhythmic tune is 
played do grown people beat the fvot or nod 
the head in time with it! A little more, and 


they would gesticulate—a little more, and 
they would dance. 

The singular power which rhythmic mo- 
tion has over the human mind, and its con- 


tagious property, may be noticed in the curi- 
ous dancing epidemics of the middle ages 
(which seemed to end in a kind of possession), 
and again in the coarse rites of one or two 
modern religious sects. 

Dancing in the East (as seen in the Almé 
of Egypt and the Nautch girls of India) prob- 
ably gives us a better idea of what the an- 
cients practised than any thing which we have 
in our cold North: it is chiefly given up to 
professional dancers, who are often highly 
gifted and highly educated. But with us pro- 
fessional dancing has become inseparably 
connected with the opera stage, and with but 
one subject, the tender passion, and this in 
its conception and illustration is so vulgar 
and so vague, that it would almost be true to 
say that all who do not consider the ballet 
indecent, believe it to be unmeaning—as it 
often is.—St, Paul’s Magazine. 


—_——_ 


ROMANCES OF CRIME. 


Something of the moral curiosity which 
we have attributed to Bulwer in respect to 
the last mystery of existence, no doubt moved 
him to the composition of those stories which 
we have called romances of crime. To trace 
out, through the dismal tragedy of Eugene 
Aram, how the mind of a scholar could be 
moved to the meanness of robbery and bru- 
tality of murder, is a morbid exercise of this 
great sentiment, and the effect to ourselves is 
a most disagreeable one, characterized by all 
the faults and few of the merits of the author’s 
peculiar genius ; but yet it is a searching and 
anxious investigation into a moral problem. 
The still earlier romance of “ Paul Clifford” 
is neither so dismal nor so tedious. It is an 
attempt to show how the evil influences of 
education could corrupt a young spirit natu- 
rally honorable and pure. And, no doubt, 
the attempt is thoroughly successful ; and no 
one who reads the narrative of the young 
highwayman’s early days will be at any loss 
to perceive how and why it was that he came 
to take up with that perilous profession. It 
is, however, very much more difficult to find 
out how a true brother of the school of Pel- 
ham and Linden, a gay, noble, generous, chi- 
valric, and commanding hero, finding his place 
naturally among gentlemen, and possessed 
not only of the instincts but the manners of 
the best society, should have been brought 
up among the thieves and ribalds of the low- 
est dens of London, without even the con- 
sciousness to elevate him, that he himself 
was of better blood. This is the great error 
of the conception; but it is a weakness of a 
generous kind, and one which naturally be- 
longs to the romantic age and spirit. It is 
far less easy to account for the much more 
elaborate effort made by our author in “ Lu- 
cretia,” to trace the full development of 
crime, out of mere heartlessness and ambi- 
tious longing for the possession of an old 
man’s fortune, to the darkest deliberation of 
guilt, long-premeditated and often-repeated 
murder. He himself tells us with indignation 
that the book in which he embodied this dark 
history was attacked by the critics as a book 
of immoral tendency; and it is evident that 
this reproach struck him to the heart. So 
deep was the blow that he did what no writer 
should allow himself to be tempted to do: he 
published a reply to the remarks of his assail- 
ants, and a defence of the attacked novel. 
Such defences are always futile. It is true, 
indeed, that the horrible crimes of Lucretia 
are followed by such tremendous justice, and 
are throughout presented to us in such a 
gloomy and revolting light, that even in her 
softest moments we are never allowed to pity 
or take part with the guilty woman; and in 
this point of view the book is infinitely more 
moral than “ Maltravers,” for instance, in 
; which something very like vice is made to look 








like a more than ordinarily ethereal virtue. 
Nobody can say that crime is recommended or 
excused in the gloomy pages of “ Lucretia ;” 
but the curiosity which investigates the work- 
ings of such a mind, and endeavors to trace 
its crimes to their origin, is not of a kind 
which could ever gain the sympathy of hu- 
manity. We shrink from the investigation 
of such dread events. We prefer not to know 
how by one tortuous way after another the 
murderer is led from blood to blood. It is 
the least seductive of all kinds of guilt, and 
we believe may be safely trusted to lead no 
one into imitation; but, perhaps, for that 
very reason it is the least popular. There 
are readers enough who love to be stimulated 
and excited by descriptions of the rise and 
development of another kind of passion—de- 
scriptions really much more dangerous and 
much more likely to tempt and iead astray 
than all the spiritual anatomy of “ Lucretia ;” 
but while we admit the latter to be less per- 
nicious, it is more inhuman. Lord Lytton 
himself, who seems to have considered this 
investigation of moral mysteries as one of 
the rights of his office, was evidently some- 
what bewildered and disconcerted by the 
storm of opposition which rose against this 
work. Almost sternly, as well as indignant- 
ly, he repels the accusation of having lent the 
“weight of his name and authority to the de- 
fence and encouragement of crime;” and 
with very good reason; for, certainly, of all 
works of fiction ever composed, “ Lucretia” 
is the least adapted to “encourage” crime. 
But he misses, we think, the real point in the 
charges against him when he attributes this 
universal disapprobation to the public dislike 
of painful impressions. The cause is deeper. 
Men and women are almost all subject to 
movements of the passion of love, the passion 
most discussed in books, and accordingly fol- 
low with a certain inevitable interest even its 
darkest and guiltiest developments. But few 
of us are moved with homicidal impulses, 
and, therefore, human sympathy totally fails in 
their analyzation. The first may do us harm 
—they are distinctly immoral and evil in their 
tendency; yet even the sternest moralist can 
scarcely shut his ears entirely to them, unless 
they stoop to th¢*iowest and coarsest depths. 
But our interest fails in the other, however 
finely and tragically drawn. Human nature 
has no sympathy with the murderer as it has 
with the lover, however guilty.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


—_——+_ 


THE FRENCH AND THE GERMANS. 


If the French misrepresent the Germans 
in painting them as hypocrites, the Germans 
have certainly gone too far in the charges of 
frivolity and licentiousness they are so fond of 
bringing against the French. It is often main- 
tained by superficial philosophers aiming at a 
character for profundity that France, if the 
fundamental cause be sought out, was beaten 
in the war with Prussia by reason of her im- 
morality, love of pleasure, and so on. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that France 
is now accused of immorality in consequence 
of having been beaten. The French were al- 
ways immoral; but that has not prevented 
them from gaining, at various periods of their 
history, the most brilliant successes in war. 
The fact is, that conquerors, when their suc- 
cess is very great indeed, have, for a time at 
least, the making of history in their own 
hands, and may lay to the account of the con- 
quered whatever they please. The Germans 
circulated a report at the very beginning of 
the war that the French camps were full of 
women; and, although when the French 
armies were made captive, women were not 
found among the prisoners, the story of their 
constant presence with the troops is still a 
| subject of ‘common belief in Germany. The 
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French, on their side, were quite prepared to 
attribute all sorts of gross sensual vices to 
the Germans; and, in the occupied cities, the 
inhabitants would hold out in the most edify- 
ing manner on the coarseness and immorality 
of their conduct. The German views of the 
French were not at that time well known in 
France, and we remember meeting with an 
hotel-keeper in one of the newly-occupied 
cities of Lorraine who, ignorant of the received 
opinion on the subject, looked upon bis own 
countrymen as models of austerity, and on 
the German invaders as dissipated, dissolute 
characters. ‘How they eat, and, above all, 
how they drink!” he muttered, as he drew 
himself up, napkin in hand, at the end of the 
room, after the manner (apart from the nap- 
kin) of the two virtuous old Romans in Cou- 
ture’s pictzre of “ La Décadence des Romains” 
standing sternly and sorrowfully apart from 
the general orgy. Forced by what was in 
him to speak to some one, he came forward 
and confided to us in a whisper his opinion 
that that sort of thing did not go on in Eng- 
land. We were obliged to confess that the 
custom of drinking wine at dinner was not 
unknown “chez nous.” “No, nor in France 
either,” he replied; “ but dinner is now over, 
and the drinking still continues.” In com- 
mon fairness we felt bound to answer that in 
England also wine was drunk after dinner, 
and much more generally than in Germany. 
We also suggested that the Bavarian officers 
(the offenders were Bavarians) had nothing to 
do that night; that early the next morning 
they would be again on the march, and, be- 
fore many days could elapse, in action; and 
that, in the mean time, it was unimportant 
whether they drank a little extra wine or not. 
At that moment a tall, well-developed, muscu- 
ar Bavarian lieutenant, clearly of the race 
typified by Rausch in his colossal figure of 
Bavaria, called particular attention to a drink 
he was preparing, which he declared possessed 
the highest qualities as an invigorant. He 
poured into a champagne-glass half a glass of 
champagne, broke a couple of eggs and threw 
in the yolks, added a small glass of curagoa, 
and finally a small glass of cognac; then, 
without stirring the ingredients, swallowed 
the whole, and said complacently, but some- 
what critically, as he put the glass down: 
“Un peu trop de cognac!” The hotel-keeper 
looked on in terror for a moment, and then 
fled from his own dining-room.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


— 


AN ENGLISHMAN ON MR. BEECHER. 


At the door of the church we encountered 
adeacon. Having expressed our desire, as an 
English traveller about quitting America, to 
hear the eminent preacher, we were politely 
ushered into a pew, from which, owing to the 
number of people in the adjacent aisle, it 
was impossible to get extricated until the con- 
clusion of the service. Ere many minutes 
the place became choked, so to speak. Then 
the organ pealed forth. During the volun- 
tary a tall, gaunt gentleman, in black morn- 
ing costume, and black cravat to boot, walked 
hurriedly upon the platform, there being no 
pulpit. If his manner was ungainly, his ap- 
pearance was impressive. When a hymn had 
been sung Mr. Beecher “ engaged ” in prayer. 
It had the merit of being extemporary and 
commonplace—very. Nothing could have 
seen so cold or uninspiring. It was well 
suited to the conventicle, being, so far as 
we could judge, destitute of thought and sen- 
timent. Then ensued Scriptural readings. 
Another hymn followed, during the singing of 
which the whole congregation remained com- 
fortably ensconced in their cushioned seats. 
In due coutse came the sermon—and such a 
sermon! We were not ignorant that the 
preacher failed in his attempt to interest a 
large gathering in Exeter Hall during his visit 











to this country, and that the “ Thunderer” did 
not notice his performance favorably. Still 
we listened to his teaching without the slight- 
est taint of prejudice, as we would listen to 
Mr. Spurgeon were we for the first time in his 
Tabernacle. We were brimful of expecta- 
tion. But alas! for our disappointment, al- 
though suffering from no fit of indigestion. 
Dare we say it? The preaching was quite on 
a par with the prayer. Both in subject-mat- 
ter and in arrangement, it was beneath me- 
diocrity; in delivery, shocking. We were 
struck by the coarseness of one sentence of 
the discourse, viz.—“‘ Some say lawyers can’t 
go to heaven. It’s a lie! Some say mer- 
chants and traders can’t go to heaven. It’s a 
lie! Some say lawyers can’t go to heaven. 
It’salie! Itsalie! It’s a lie!” stamping 
heavily with his right foot the while—raising 
a tremendous dust, in order to render his rapid 
oratory the more taking. And this is the apt 
apostle of the Brooklynites, cogitated we, 
whose name is not only “ known in all the 
churches,” but the “ sittings” in whose syna- 
gogue are periodically submitted to vulgar 
auction, for some of which “ fancy” prices 
are offered by persons desirous of becoming 
followers of—Ward Beecher! Popular preach- 


ers in more places than New York, or the city | 


adjacent, take a good deal to verbal veneering. 
But sometimes the mahogany or rosewood 
coating falls off, when the inferior stuff upon 
which it is glued shows in all its deformity. 
Is it invidious to observe that a like tendency 
is evinced in this country to regard the shad- 
ow more than the substance, and for Christian 
people to run after sham and sensation more 
eagerly than after divine truth or Christian 
doctrine ?—London Illustrated Review. 





THE DROLLERY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


The teetotallers are, it is said, about to 
start a comic paper, in which the chief sub- 
ject of ridicule will be drunkenness. Apart 
from all moral considerations, it will be inter- 
esting, as a question of art, to see how the 
writers and artists will set about their task. 
There is a stage of drunkenness which is un- 
doubtedly comic; and all sorts of droll stories 
are told about drunken or semi-drunken men. 
The French—who, when they are not being be- 
sieged, bombarded, or otherwise maltreated by 
victorious enemies, are a sober people enough 
—allow that it is excusable for a young man to 
get drunk once in his life—on drinking cham- 
pagne for the first time. Afterward the act 
(if act it be) of getting intoxicated is looked 
upon as an offence against society; and, 
though such offences are, no doubt, committed, 
they are not considered laughable, but blam- 
able, or at best pitiable. Accordingly, the 
French comic papers deal very rarely with 
drunkenness us a subject of mirth ; and there 
are plenty of French farces in which not one 
of the characters is seen in a tipsy condition 
from beginning to end. Perhaps crossing the 
Channel upsets them; for in English farces, 
which are known to be for the most part taken 
from the French, a certain number of the 
characters are tolerably sure to get drunk ; 
while in our numerous comic and soi-disant 
comic papers the gentleman returning from a 
dinner-party is a figure constantly turning up. 
If the preceding observations be accepted as 
true, it follows, we think, that the most sober 
countries are not those in which drunkenness 
is most frequently viewed in its grotesque 
aspect. But it must be remembered that in 
the farces and the “capital stories” in which 
drunkards (or rather, let us say, persons tem- 
porarily and accidentally drunk) are the prom- 
inent personages, the laughter evoked is not 
entirely thatof derision, but is, to some ex- 
tent, of a sympathetic character. Take, for 
instance, the celebrated and familiar case of 
Mr. Pickwick in the pound, declaring his 
name, his “cold punch,” and so on. The 








reader laughs, but not with a bitter laugh ; 
and if he will analyze his feelings, he will 
possibly find that heis not altogether ungrate- 
ful to Mr. Pickwick for having given him an 
occasion for laughter. The teetotal humorist 
may say that the butt for his jokes will not 
be the exceptionally intoxicated man, but the 
habitual drunkard. He, however, is not a 
comic, but a tragic character, causing “ pity ” 
to men and “terror” to women. On the 
whole, we are of opinion that the teetotallers 
had better reserve whatever fun is in them for 
other subjects than drunkenness. Otherwise 
they will either make no one laugh, and their 
“comic paper” will fail, or they will do their 
own cause the bad turn of rendering drunk- 
enness amusing—which, properly cousidered, 
it is not.-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


_+ 
ARAB WOMEN. 


I have only yet alluded slightly to that 
which makes one of the great charms of Al. 
giers. I mean the picturesqueness and va- 
riety of the costumes, especially in the old 
town. At first it was impossible to distin. 
guish the different nationalities of the wear. 
ers. But by degrees we learned to tell them 
almost at first sight. 

The most picturesque are the Arabs pur 
et simple, with their tall, erect figures, straight 
features, magnificent carriage, and dark eyes. 
There is one peculiarity about them, and that 
is that they always have their heads covered, 
the white head-cress or capote of their bur- 
nouses being bound round the head with a 
thick cord of camel’s hair wound round six 
or seven times. Their wives are shrouded 
from head to foot in white haiks and bur- 
nouses, the only sign of <difference of rank 
being shown in the exceeding fineness of the 
stuff worn by the ladies, which covers them 
completely, only one eye being allowed to be 
shown. These poor women are looked upon 
as beasts of burden in the tents and among 
the lower classes; while among the upp: 
they are simply pampered slaves, whose oi 
idea in life is to minister to the pleasure o! 
their lords. Various attempts have been 
made by the French to emancipate them from 
this unhappy condition ; but, as yet, in vain. 
On this subject M. Cherbonneau (the head of 
the Arabic French school and a learned ar- 
cheologist, with whose labors we afterward 
became better acquainted at Constantine) tells 
the following anecdote, which was related to 


him by the famous Mussulman lawyer, Si , 


Chadli : 

A chief of the tribe of Haracta, between 
Ain-Beida and Tebessa, went on some busi- 
ness to Constantine. A few days later he 
returned to his tribe, and, calling his wife, 
desired her to fetch four posts and some 
cord. She obeyed: when, to her horror, the 
chief threw her down on the ground, lashed 
her to the four stakes, and, taking a stick, 
commenced beating her with all his might. 
Her cries brought all the inhabitants of the 
tents to their doors, and one endeavored, 
though in vain, to stop her husband’s arm. 
“But what has she done?” they exclaimed. 
“She is the pearl of the tribe, the best of 
mothers, the model of wives!” ‘ What has 
she done ?”’ retorted the monster. “ Nothing. 
I am only relieving my mind.” At last, being 
exhausted by his own fury, he condescended 
to stop, and explain that, at Constantine, he 
had seen an Arab woman, backed up by the 
French authorities, drag her husband before 
the court to complain of his ill-usage, and the 
kadi had actually given judgment in her fa- 
vor! So monstrous an infraction of Arab 
usages had infuriated the chief to such a de- 
gree that he had forgotten the object of his 
journey, and only hurried home to wreak his 
vengeance, for the insult offered to the male 
sex, on the body of his unhappy wife !—Lady 
Herbert's “ Algeria,” 
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HAT a genius we have for exaggera- 

tion—not merely we of this “ glorious 
Union,” but we of the human family! It is 
quite true, however, that, of all the members 
of the great Aryan race, Americans may claim 
the richest endowment of the gift—as gift it 
is under some circumstances, and in some of 
its manifestations. Without exaggeration, we 
should have no humorous literature ; for, if 
we look closely, we shall discover that the 
popular humorists have principally a deli- 
cious aptitude for overstatement. They are 
artists who obtain effects by bold exaggeration 
of line and broad massing of color. But all 
qualities have their favorable and unfavor- 
able manifestations ; if genius for overcolor- 
ing gives us a few highly-amusing pictures of 
life and manners, it serves, in more practital 
things, to render accurate judgment impos- 
sible. 

We may safely assert that well-balanced 
perceptions of social problems rarely exist; 
that feverish heat in many minds, and entire 
miscalculation even with cooler brains, con- 
tinually confuse and disorder the questions 
of the day. Some evils we do not see at all, 
or so imperfectly that we are incapable of 
measuring their extent or significance; oth- 
ers we see so keenly that our imagination 
enlarges their range and magnifies their im- 
portance. It may be accepted as a rule that, 
in any community where there is a great 
pother about certain crimes or disorders, we 
shall find these offences distinctly contrary to 
the average moral spirit of the time; the de- 
nunciation and excitement raised thereby are 
mainly products of an exaggerated and heated 
estimate of the extent of the evils. The 
social disorders of two hundred years ago 
were accepted as matters of necessity, and 
few gave them any heed ; the social disorders 
of to-day, which are incalculably less than in 
the “good old times,” fill our whole litera- 
ture with alarmed dissertation, arouse the 
thunder of the platform and the pulpit, and 
lead to vast organizations of reformers for 
their suppression. ‘ Those,” says Herbert 
Spencer, whom, on social or philosophical 
questions, it is always imperative to consult, 
“who have lately became conscious of cer- 
tain facts, are apt to suppose these facts have 
lately arisen. After a changed state of mind 
has made us observant of occurrences we 
were before indifferent to, there often results 
the belief that such occurrences have become 
We here discover the cause 
of much of the turbulent and virtuous de- 
nunciation of the time; and, in the light of 
this philosophy, let us examine some of the 
current extravagances of sentiment in regard 
to our social condition. 

We pointed out some weeks ago that, 
while the aggregate of defalcations and simi- 
lar frauds in mercantile life is greater than 


more common,” 





in former times, yet, in view of the immense | but other incidents of violence, have been 


increase of transactions, the enormous devel- 
opment of trade, the vast number of mone- 
tary, mercantile, and manufacturing interests 
that have sprung up in recent years, the 
proportion of dishonesty had in no wise in- 
creased. How is it about other things? We 
hear ceaseless lament about the luxuries of 
the age, and, in the sweeping assertions on 
this subject, the assumption is made that the 
great body of the people are recklessly ex- 
travagant. We deny it. They could not be 
if they would. The farmer, the artisan, the 
laborer—and these three classes make up the 
bulk of the population—have but limited lei- 
sure, work laboriously, and the great ma- 
jority of them husband their means. The 
vast millions held by the savings-banks, and 
which year by year increase, show conclu- 
sively that we need not trouble ourselves 
about extravagance or luxury with these 
classes. But luxury with certain people has 
increased, possibly; but compared with what 
era and time? There are more display, and 
luxury, and extravagant taste now, than there 
were seventy years ago; but can we with 
justice compare a primitive, simple, semi- 


cultured era with one as wealthy and highly | 
That luxury and ex. | 


developed as this? 
penditure should have increased, relatively 
as well as positively, from what they were in 
the half-settled, rude colonies, is too natural 
to call for comment. But, compare London 
of to-day with London a hundred years ago. 
There have been in that time a great increase 
of comforts among the middle class, and a 
falling off of pomp and luxurious extrava- 
gance among the wealthy people. In fact, so 
far from extravagance increasing, saving as 
a methodized principle is absolutely an in- 
vention of the present century. When sav- 
ings-banks first came into existence, they 
were denounced as hurtful to trade, and as 
encouraging a spirit of parsimony unworthy 
the “noble British workman.” And, while 
economy has been established as a principle, 
the nature of wasteful extravagance has, for 
the first time, been scientifically established ; 
not only now do the political economists con- 
demn it, but the refined taste of the age pro- 
nounce it vulgar and immoral. 

When popular sentiment is thoroughly 
aroused in any matter, there would appear to 
be no reasonable limit to its extravagances of 
assertion. New York is not so well governed 
as it should be; and so keen are the people 
to the municipal shortcomings, that every 
evil is magnified a hundred times. A few 
weeks since there were two or three assaults 


of midnight passengers on one of the city | 


railroad-lines, and since then, if one were to 
believe the newspapers, he would imagine 
New York to be infested with a banditti as 
numerous and as dangerous as that of Greece. 
And yet what gentleman will not honestly 
say that he travels upon our railroad-lines 
at all hours and at all times with a feel- 
ing of safety? Not only these car-assaults, 








made so much of, that everywhere through 
the world a belief prevails that New York 
is a very dangerous piace to abide in. Well, 
the writer has lived here all his life, and he 
is now in the sere and yellow leaf, and has 
traversed the city at all hours, and yet he has 
never been even roughly jostled—maliciously. 
One meets with a good deal of bad manners, 
but absolute malice very rarely—even in this 
terrible New York. I¢ is not to be denied that 
there are many “roughs” in our city, and a 
numerous dangerous class— but the latter, 
after all, are principally dangerous on account 
of their small thefts, and they are rarely 
found in numbers outside of their own 
haunts. Our newspapers make a tremen- 
dous ado over every act of violence that is 
committed, and magnify one crime into a 
hundred. Let us take measures to suppress 
violence altogether ; but the extravagance with 
which we usually discuss our social matters 
does us great injury with people disposed to 
take us at our word. We can put down 
crime and violence without accompanying our 
action with such extravagant outcry as to 
make the world believe crime and violence 
our normal condition, 

Is it necessary for us to go on and 
point out further instances of our national 
genius for absurd exaggeration? There are 
many hotels and boarding-houses in New 
York, arising mainly from the large tran- 
sient population; to hear the critical talk, 
one would suppose the domestic household 
unknown in the metropolis, and yet our 
people are far more domestic than that of 
any foreign city. Is this doubted? If we 
compare our club-life with that of the Euro- 
pean cities, we shall discover a singular inca- 
pacity here for this form of gregariousness. 
The American, as compared with the Euro- 
pean, is supremely a domestic creature ; and, 
if New York as a whole is less domestic than 
other American cities, this arises from its 
large foreign element. The great shifting 
and transient population here account for 
all the scandals which the New-York domes- 
tic circles are held respensible for. We might 
go on indefinitely dwelling upon other in- 
stances of our proneness to exaggerate every 
social evil, making the world believe our hy- 
perbole to be sober truth; but the instances 
we have given sufficiently indicate the ten- 
dency of our nervous, impulsive, overwrought 
imagination to deal in superlatives even to 
our own undoing. 





How to account for great events has 
been a perplexing problem to the profoundest 
historical students; theories of their causes are 
nearly as numerous as the writers themselves. 
Many, unable to find satisfactory explanations 
in the sequence of facts, personal character- 
istics, or M. Taine’s triple influence of race, 
climate, and circumstances, are driven to para- 
doxes, or content themselves with apparently 
flippant and commonplace dogmas. There 
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are those who tell us that woman has been 
at the bottom of almost all of the momen- 
tous wars and disturbances of nations; love 
of woman has driven men to rebellion or in- 
ternational strife, or feminine intrigue has 
brought about the oppression of peoples and 
the contention of kings. Others there are 
who boldly declare that some of the most 
vital changes in civilization, especially reli- 
gious changes, have been brought about by 
epileptic fits. German scholars sit down so- 
berly to indite octavo volumes proving that 
epilepsy, and not the communion with spirits 
on Mount Hara, inspired Mohammed, and pro- 
duced the Islam of to-day, with its one hun- 
dred and seventy million souls. We are in- 
formed that Saint Francis d’ Assis, the founder 
of the Franciscan order of “ poverty and chas- 
tity,” was epileptic, and so are the convul- 
sionists and the revivalists, and so were even 
Cesar and Napoleon I. But who can tell how 
much bad cooking has had to do with the 
mighty commotions of earth? Who knows 
what grave results have followed from the 
spleen of a minister, the dyspepsia of a king, 
or a bilious attack seizing a general on the 
battle-field? It is certain, at least, that bad- 
ly-prepared food, and irregular meals, do often 
bring small men and great into a condition in 
which they become chronically more misan- 
thropic than benevolent, and more bellicose 
than peaceful. Soberly speaking, the skilful 
preparation of What we eat is a cardinal sani- 
tary art; and it must be confessed that it is 
one of those arts which are as yet far from 
perfect. The authorities of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, however, are resolved to do 
what lies in their power to bring it to a higher 
plane. A “ Class of Cookery” is being arranged 
as one of the novelties of the London Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and a committee composed 
of personages no less dignified than a fellow 
of the Royal Society, a physician, and two roy- 
al engineers, has been appointed to bring the 
project to maturity. A “superintendent of 
cooks” will be found in the most accomplished 
of available cordons bleus ; a kitchen and din- 
ing-room will be fitted up in the big exhibi- 
tion, where, for moderate prices, such dishes 
will be served as the scientific gentlemen of 
the committee think it advisable to recom- 
mend to the popular palate, prepared in such 
& way as to promote digestion, and hence 
equable tempers, amiable dispositions, and, 
barring accidents, the prolongation of life to 
a rosy-cheeked old age. Such experiments 
rarely result in much practical good, and 
probably the most that can be hoped from 
the achievements of the “superintendent of 
cooks ” will be creature-comforting the crowds 
who will attend the exhibition from day to 
day. 





Notwithstanding the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the Jews are losing all local in- 
terest in Palestine, and that the hope of re- 
possessing the land of their fathers is dying 
out among them, the number of those return- 





ing to their ancient home is said to increase 
every year. The greater part of these are 
probably only visitors, who return to the vari- 
ous lands of their adoption after seeing the 
holy places ; but, whatever may be their pur- 
pose in going, it is sufficient to show that the 
site of the Temple still holds as strong a place 
in their hearts as Calvary in those of Chris- 
tians, or the tomb of the Prophet among the 
followers of Islam. But a few years have 
passed since the names of the Rothschilds 
and of Sir Moses Montefiore were connected 
prominently with a project of recovering Pal- 
estine from the Turks by purchase, and of 
gathering together again the scattered chil- 
dren of Israel from all parts of the world, in 
the hope of reviving once more the ancient 
glories of the land; but, if the subject were 
ever seriously discussed by the wealthier Jews, 
it was soon dropped, and of late nothing has 
been heard of it. Probably those shrewd 
business men saw, after investigation, that 
the scheme was an impracticable one, which 
could result in nothing but failure. What- 
ever the Holy Land may have been in the 
days of David and of Solomon, it is now little 
else than the picture of desolation. A narrow 
strip of country, one hundred and forty miles 
in length, and about forty in average breadth 
—a rugged region of mountain-ridges, undu- 
lating plains, and torrent-beds—on the north 
shut in by the ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, on the south by arid deserts, it 
strikes the traveller, accustomed to the smil- 
ing landscapes of America, as the most unin- 
viting districts in the world, a land of dreary, 
bare desolation. We can reconcile our belief 
in the ancient populousness of Palestine with 
its present appearance only by the supposition 
that its aspect in the days of Judah’s glory 
was very different. The probability is, that 
the denudation of the hills by the destruction 
of the forests which once covered them has 
had much to do with this transformation; 
but, whatever the cause, it is certain that the 
country could not now support a population 
proportioned to its extent. Even if it were 
capable of being restored to its former beauty 
and prosperity, the return thither of the scat- 
tered children of Israel would be a matter of 
questionable propriety, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether the better classes among 
them would not regard it as a kind of exile 
instead of a return to what they have been 
taught to look upon as their home. They are 
now of all nations and all languages, and in 
most enlightened countries have become so 
identified with the places of their adoption 
that they are no longer regarded as a class dis- 
tinct in themselves, but take their position as 
citizens with rights and privileges equal to 
the most favored. To give up what they have 
won through so many generations of toil and 
servitude to accomplish a romantic dream 
would be suicidal, and it is not astonishing 
that it has ceased to enter into their calcula- 
tions. But that the holy sites should still 
have an attraction for them, and should draw 





thither annual pilgrims, is evidence of the 
tenacity of their faith, and proves that they 
possess a love and a veneration for the past 
commensurate with the grandeur of their his. 
tory. r 


—— There promises to be an unprece- 
dented gathering of notabilities at Vienna in 
the early summer. The Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph will not, if he can help it, be outdone by 
the upstart Bonaparte who displayed czars 
and sultans to the delighted Parisians in 
1867. Both czar and sultan have promised 
to pay a visit in state to the splendid exposi- 
tion palace which already rises on the plain 
beyond the Prado; nor will the royalty which 
is to add lustre to the industrial festivity be 
confined to these despotic potentates. The 
English queen, if she does not go herself, will 
probably be represented by her two eldest 
sons ; Victor Emmanuel will show his good. 
will to his old foe and present friend by lend- 
ing the distinction of his burly form and 
enormous red mustache to the pageant; M. 
Thiers has been invited, as if he, too, were a 
monarch, as indeed virtually he is; bluff old 
Wilhelm of Germany, with his ruddy, chival- 
rous face and soldierly bearing, will not be 
wanting, if the infirmities of threescore and 
fifteen years do not lay interdiction upon 
him ; and the crowd of lesser lions, the Kings 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Greece, and Portugal, will form a brilliant 
background to the imperial group. But the 
lion par excellence of the royal gala will be 
none of these; for the handsome and swarthy 
Shah of Persia, unseen hitherto in European 
places, will for the first time leave his ro- 
mantic dominions by the Caspian, and appear 
in person among his brother sovereigns. It 
is reported that Naser-ed-Din will set out for 
the West some time during the present month, 
and that he- purposes to leave Persia to bewail 
his absence for a year to come. The shah in- 
tends to make the European tour for a wisely 
practical purpose. He is a man of unusual 
intelligence, fond of study, familiar, at least, 
with general history, and an interested student 
of political science; and is said keenly to 
lament the present miserable condition of his 
monarchy, which formerly competed for the 
empire of the Orient with Macedon and 
Greece. He is anxious to derive what hints 
he can from the continent which has super- 
seded his own in dominion and civilization; 
nor is he less intent, in view of the embar- 
rassed relations of Russia and England in his 
immediate vicinity, upon securing alliances 
and acquiring closer ties with European gov- 
ernments. The shah will proceed cautiously, 
and permit the light of political freedom to 
dawn gradually upon his mind; beginning 
with Russia, he will approach England and 
France via Germany and Austria. His ap 
pearance at Vienna, surrounded by a gorgeous 
array of Persian nobies and Parsee and Mos- 
lem priests, will no doubt be the sensation of 
the day; for the sultan is only semi-Oriental 
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after all, and Europe has already gazed upon 
his fine, dark face; which Naser-ed-Din is 
from the real storied East, the heir of Xerxes, 
Cyrus, and Darius, and has claims, moreover, 
to a personal beauty which is all Oriental, 
stately, and royal. 





MINOR MENTION. 





The letter-envelop which came 
generally into use only about twenty - five 
years ago, is not, we trust, the last and best 
invention for its purpose. At least, some 
better method of fastening the lapel should 
be devised—for there are few more distaste- 
ful things than to see a correspondent apply- 
ing his saliva to the epistle that passes from 
his hand, or, indeed few more disagreeable 
things in some cases to the writers them- 
selves. There is now and then an old-fash- 
ioned gentleman who adheres to wax’ and 
seal ; it is quite questionable whether a very 
punctilious person can ever apply his tongue 
to a letter without misgivings as to the pro- 
priety of it; but wax and seal in these fast 
days are unsuitable, for business purposes, 
at least. There ought to be an invention by 
which a simple impression would cause the 
parts to adhere. Everybody has laughed at 
the story of the Frenchman who challenged a 
correspondent because he had sent him a let- 
ter sealed with a wafer. “ What right has 
one gentleman to send his saliva to another ?” 
was the Frenchman’s indignant demand ; and 
after all we cannot entirely refuse our admira- 
tion for the spirit with which an inelegant 
innovation was resented. People of nice 
taste ought to fall back upon wax, until some 
one has invented a suitable substitute for the 
gum now used. 

Our article a few weeks since on 
“Moore’s cottage on the Schuylkill,” brought 
from the Germantown Chronicle a denial of 
the truth of the statement that Moore ever 
occupied a house on Schuylkill’s “ flowery 
banks,” asserting that an “itinerant guide- 
book ” gave origin to the story. But to this 
denial a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press replies as follows: “‘ Bowen’s very cor- 
rect work on Pennsylvania states the fact of 
his residence, and gives a cut of the cottage, 
with an old team by the roadside; a very in- 
teresting description accompanies the picture. 
The fact rests most strongly, however, on an 
uninterrupted popular tradition. The house 
has been resorted to for more than half a cen- 
tury as Moore’s cottage, and celebrations were 
held there in honor of the great lyric poet 
down to 1858, as appears in the Press of June 
11th of that year. No local association with 
us is more strongly defined and adhered to 
than this one now just brought in question.” 
We can only add that the article in question 
was written by a Philadelphia literary gen- 
tleman of standing, who would not make mis- 
statements in the case, and was not likely to 
be misled. 











Some of our State legislators would 
appear to have entered into a conspiracy 
against students of geography, or do they 
purpose to render our topographical nomen- 





clature a still greater puzzle to cockney tour- 
ists? One who learns the names of the capi- 
tals of our States this year, will be puzzled in 
many cases the next to find the seat of gov- 
ernment. A season suffices to build up a 
city and political influence, and hope of specu- 
lation removes the State-House to a site 
without a name a twelvemonth before. To- 
day the capital of Nebraska is at Lincoln ; 
to-morrow it will probably be at Omaha, or 
possibly at some other town not to be found 
on any map. The school-boy learns that St. 
Paul is the seat of authority for Minnesota ; 
but he must watch the newspapers, if he would 
be accurate, for St. Peter’s, St. Cloud, and New 
Ulm, are all contending for the honor, and 
none can tell which will carry off the prize. 
Nor is the desire for change confined to the 
new States. In Kentucky, Louisville looks 
with jealousy on Frankfort, and is determined 
to reap her honors. Connecticut, the land 
of steady habits, has long been anxious to 
merge her two capitals into one, and has at 
last decided upon Hartford. West Virginia 
is about to make a change from Charleston, 
its present capital, to Wheeling or Parkers- 
burg, no one knows which. All are on the 
move or preparing for a move, and the won- 
der is that school-boys and travellers do not 
go distracted in trying to learn any thing about 
our geography. Whoever has the happiness 
of mankind at heart will hope that our wise 
legislators, if they insist on making any 
changes, may have sufficient foresight to se- 
lect positions likely to retain the honor for 
at least a generation. 

Why should not all ships and 
steamers be provided with rafts as well as 
boats? The steamboats on Lake Champlain 
are thus furnished; perhaps others are; but 
why not all? The life-boats, upon which so 
much dependence is made, invariably prove 
useless in time of disaster; they can rarely 
be safely launched, and when launched are 
often swamped by the crowds that pour into 
them. Every time there is a wreck, the hor- 
rors of the scene are augmented by the 
swamping of the boats and the struggles of 
the unhappy men and women plunged into 
the sea. It is terrible to think of the Atlan- 
tic passengers clinging for hours to the wreck 
within a few hundred yards of the shore, 
and with no means to reach the shelter so 
near at hand. Even the life-buoys in many 
instances proved only delusive snares, and 
hastened the death they were designed to 
avert. Assuredly the ingenuity of this inven- 
tive age can devise something which would 
serve to mitigate, at least, the horrors of a 
calamity like this of the wrecked Atlantic. 
The rafts on the Champlain steamboats are 
of iron, with supports of hollow tubes, and 
are built to float either side upward. It 
should be accepted as conclusively estab- 
lished that boats are nearly useless in a high 
sea; they are too difficult to launch, and re- 
quire too nice a skill to manage; and hence 
it is now imperative for something better to 
be devised. All the governments of the 
world are ceaselessly busy in experimenting 
with new devices for taking iife: it wouid 
not be a bad thing if some of this ingenuity 
and time should be devoted to experimenting 








with new inventions for saving life in time of 
disaster upon the sea. 

“Should a curious experimenter 
in public morals,’ says Hearth and Home, 
“take ten five-dollar notes and put each of 
them into an envelop with his name and ad- 
dress, and drop them carefully at different 
points of a crowded thoroughfare, how many 
of them would be returned?” There can be 
no answer to this question until some one 
has tested the matter; and, as the editor of 
Hearth and Home intimates, he knows of 
“no philosopher sufficiently curious and suf- 
ficiently flush to make the experiment.” But 
the indictment against the average public 
honesty contained in this illustration we be- 
lieve to be unjust. Honesty is not rare nor 
exceptional ; if it were so, the affairs of society 
could not go on; and we believe the phi- 
losopher who will make a succession of fair 
tests will be surprised, if he begins with 
doubt, to discover how much more honest 
the world is than it is generally supposed to 
be. Men are environed with temptations, and 
often the better instinct yields to an unex- 
pected pressure; but if honesty is not an im- 
planted principle, which all men claiming to 
be respectable and‘worthy struggle to live up 
to, then society, civilization, and religion, are 
failures. 





Everybody in New York clamors 
for rapid transit; but no one wants lines of 
transit to come near his own property. Rapid 
transit would be a glorious convenience—pro- 
vided somebody else suffers the damage as- 
sumed as likely to accrue to property by 
which it passes. The selfishness of loca. 
interests has continually arrested improve- 
ment in New York—often, indeed, when in all 
probability the improvement would in the end 
prove beneficial to the interests at war against 
it. The project of the Central Park, for in- 
stance, was planned by property-holders in 
the vicinity, but opposed by many of what are 
called tax-payers (every man is, in fact, a tax- 
payer to the extent he is 9 consumer) else- 
where ; and yet the result has been to enhance 
the taxable value of an immense property 
which otherwise would be almost valueless, 
and so has relieved the burden of other sec- 
tions. Property-holders all along the line of 
the projected Gilbert Elevated Railway are 
now clamorous for some other route, and a 
formidable opposition to the scheme is organ- 
ized which endangers the success of .the en 
terprise. * Every railroad, however, in New 
York or elsewhere, has invariably to contend 
with the narrow-minded opposition of self- 
ish local interests, which usually are as blunt 
and stupid as they are selfish, and we can 
only hope the Gilbert company will not be 
less successful than others in overcoming the 
obstacles put in their way. 

At all our libraries there are com- 
plaints of mutilation and thefts of books 
Biblical kleptomania appears to be one of the 
epidemics of the period. In the Mercantile 
Library, magazines often disappear within a 
day or two after they are put upon the read- 
ing-desks, while the newspaper-files continual- 
ly exhibit the work of surreptitious penknives 
or scissors. At the Astor Library, rare en- 
gravings and maps are abstracted from vol- 
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umes, and valuable books are often mutilated 
to a very injurious extent. Even the “alcove 
readers ’’—persons permitted to study in the 
alcoves, and who are usually either personally 
known to the librarian or are men of estab- 
lished and well-known character—occasional- 
ly violate the privilege extended them, and 
deface important books. So common has this 
become, that each alcove reader is now re- 
quired to enter in a blank book, prepared for 
the purpose, the title of every volume which 
he consults; but how this serves as a protec- 
tion it is difficult to see. One who mutilated 
a book would be sure to omit every mention 
of the fact that he had consulted the volume. 
The best way, probably, to arrest the evil is 
to pursue the plan of the English libraries, 
where every person detected in an offence of 
the kind is publicly exposed. The volume is 
put in a glass case, with the name of the of- 
fender and an account of the transaction at- 
tached. The danger of this sort of publicity 
would no doubt often deter the pilfering pro- 
pensities of library frequenters. 

If women must have more avenues 
of employment, it is well for them to adopt 
those which will serve to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of humanity. A lady has just set up in 
business, in Baltimore, as a dentist. What 
man would dread the dentist’s chair if the 
skill that presides over it is “lovely woman,” 
and the fingers that tenderly feel for the ach- 
ing tooth are soft and fair? Toothache would 
cease to be a calamity under such circum- 
stances; it might be, even, that men would 
desire the pain that they might enjoy the 
remedy, and be found cultivating opportuni- 
ties for resorting to the cure. And in this 
profession, at least, woman woul¢@ not have 
occasion to complain that her rewards are 
less than those of man—for imagine the 
crowds that would assault her douvrs and 
struggle for place in her surgery! 

While we would not curtail any of 
the privileges of the fair sex, and least of all 
those connected.with their personal adorn- 
ment, we can but commend the action of a 
theatrical manager in one of the Western 
cities, who has established a rule that ladies 
who wish to secure front seats must agree to 
appear without their steeple coiffures. A 
similar regulation is much needed in all of 
our places of amusement. It needs no argu- 
ment to prove that the purchaser of one seat 
in a theatre has no right, legal or moral, to 
destroy the value of several seats behind by 
putting an unnecessary obstruction between 
them and the stage; but this is just what 
women do when they appear with the present 
fashionable abominations on their heads. As 
it is impossible to see over them, and uncom- 
fortable to keep one’s neck on the stretch to 
see around them, the unfortunate possessor 
of a seat behind a lady thus elongated has 
his evening's entertainment spoiled, and his 
temper soured. In front sits his thoughtless 
tormentor, enjoying the play, wholly uncon- 
scious or careless of the fact that she is the 
privately anathematized cause of so much dis- 
comfort to her neighbors. An indignant audi- 
ence would rise against a man thus offending, 
but the natural gallantry of the sterner sex 
obliges it to suffer in silence when a lady tres- 
passes on a right. 

















Correspondence, 





Colorado. 
Mutrorp, Mass., March 28, 1873. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 


Dear Sir: I have just returned from a four 
months’ visit to that land of minerals and won- 
derful fossil and rock formations—Colorado— 
and have been much interested by an article in 
your Jovrnat of February 8th on ‘* Fragments 
of Unwritten History.” While in Colorado, 
most of my time was spent in the vicinity of 
the new city of Pueblo, on the Upper Arkansas 
River, some forty-five miles from where that 
river emerges from the famous Arkansas Ca- 
fion, with its rocky walls of more than three 
thousand feet of sheer precipice, evidently 
largely worn by the action of the current from 
remote ages, and one conclusion in the article 
referred to seems to me, at least, stated too 
broadly ; the channel of the Arkansas is cer- 
tainly an exception, and other smaller streams, 
feeders to that river, are of a similar character. 
The statement is made that various important 
rivers lower their beds one foot in from six 
thousand seven hundred to eleven thousand 
seven hundred years. This seem a very long 
period, even for the sluggish streams in- 
stanced ; but it is certainly a well known and 
authenticated fact that the channel of the Ar- 
kansas at Pueblo, and for a considerable dis- 
tance above and below the town, has deepened 
more than two feet since 1864, and that bottom- 
lands, which at that time were subject to flow- 
age, are now beyond that danger. The river 
for a long distance has a very rapid current, 
with a fall of seven or eight feet to the mile, 
which, of course, has a tendency to scour the 
channel ; but there is no other apparent local 
cause for this rapid cutting. The hed of the 
river varies considerably, being in some places 
clayey, in others sandy, and in still larger pro- 
portion consists of bars of hard, closely-packed 
gravel and small bowlders, almost like con- 
crete in its compactness. Still, in the time 
mentioned, a clear channel has been worn 
deeper to the amount stated. It should be 
mentioned that the river in this locality makes 
large and numerous bends, which materially 
retards the speed of the current. I am much 
interested in the study of geology, in its rela- 
tion to prehistoric man, and the probable age 
of the earth, and from my personal observa- 
tion am convinced there 1s no field which 
promises to add more, by the researches of the 
accomplished scientist, to the world’s knowl- 
edge on these points, than Colorado, with its 
one hundred and five thousand square miles 
of rugged and diversified surface, and almost 
limitless mineral wealth. In the course of ex- 
cavating for water-ditches and railroad-beds, 
beautiful and perfect fossils of fishes, shells, ve- 
getables, etc., as well as stone and flint weap- 
ons, and other objects, are frequently found, 
pointing to an earlier and higher civilization 
than that of the Indians who were found here 
by the first white explorers. I have been 
shown one quite large fish, perhaps fourteen 
inches long, entirely perfect except a small 
piece of the tail, which was broken by a blow 
of the pick. Nearly the whole of Colorado 
was, at some long-distant period, under water, 
and formed a part of the ocean-bed ; at the same 
time it shows unmistakable traces of glacial as 
well as voleanic action. I have found large and 
perfect shells of salt-water origin high up on 
the sides of mountains, at least six thousand 
feet above present sea-level. 

It is to be hoped that a thorough and com- 














prehensive geological survey of this whole re- 
gion will soon be made; the result, even in a 
monetary view of the matter, cannot fail to be 
eminently satisfactory, as even with the pres- 
ent limited knowledge, rich mines of iron, 
coal, copper, and gold and silver, are of almost 
daily discovery. In fact, Colorado, at the 
present time, is what California was twenty 
years ago. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. A. Brunt. 





Piterary Hotes. 


A= opportune work at this time of the for- 
~ mation of republican governments in 
Europe, is that just published by the Marquis 
Adolphe de Chambrun, “On the Executive 
Power in the United States” (Le pouvoir exé- 
cutif aux Etats-Unis, Etude de Droit constitu- 
tionnel). So many changes have taken place 
in American politics since the publication of 
M. de Tocqueville’s celebrated work, that a 
supplement to it has become indispensable for 
the proper understanding of the present status 
of our constitutional law ; and M. de Chambrun, 
having made American institutions the special 
object of careful investigation, has acquired 
admirable qualifications for undertaking this 
task, and acquits himself of it in a very credit- 
able manner, bringing to bear upon his labors 
a dispassionate and dignified spirit of inquiry, 
statesmanlike and judicial views, and the most 
friendly disposition toward the American peo- 
ple. M. de Chambrun abstains from a discus- 
sion of the vast ethnological and psychological 
changes which have revolutionized the social 
fabric of this country, since from a few million 
of European settlers, chiefly of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, in whom a vigorous moral met- 
tle predominates to a favorable extent over 
merely personal aims of life, the population has 
reached nearly forty million, chiefly recruit- 
ed from Europeans, who abruptly pass here 
from pauperism to a life of affluence and lux- 
ury, and hence are more devoted than the early 
settlers to exclusively individual interests. To 
this social revolution, which may account for 
many of the present phenomenain publiclife, M. 
de Chambryn could not possibly advert as with- 
in the scope of his researches, which, as the title 
of the book modestly avers, is confined to an 
essay on constitutional law, and deals exclusive- 
ly with political formule, laws, and practices. 
Yet, in the narrower scope which he has 
himself assigned to his researches, he has 
achieved a great success by throwing light 
upon many political and constitutional indi- 
cations and episodes which heretofore were ob- 
scure, especially to the European mind, and by 
examining, with nice discrimination and a re- 
ligious regard for standard American author- 
ities, the new complexion of public affairs as 
created by the civil war; the abolition of 
slavery; the reconstruction of the Southern 
States; the greater tendency toward centrali- 
zation ; and the proposed substitution of a di- 
rect popular vote for electoral colleges in presi- 
dential elections; the proposition to extend 
the presidential term to six years, and to con- 
fine each president to one term instead of 
making him reéligible after four years’ tenure 
of office; the doctrine of neutrality in foreign 
affairs ; the influence of conventions or packed 
partisan assemblies upon the expression of 
the popular will, and by many other peculiar 
circumstances. M. de Chambrun has arranged 
his work with great tact, so as to make it use- 
ful as a book of reference, and as such it can- 
not but prove of the highest value to states- 
men and constitutional lawyers, as well as to 
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students of American institutions, and espe- 
cially to those embryo republicans in France 
and Spain who begin to make experiments in 
that peculiar political structure which, in this 
country, though only one hundred years old, 
seems to possess already all the characteristics 
of advanced age. The work opens with an 
introduction, and consists of twelve chapters. 
It is written in a concise and clear style, 
making it very readable even to those who 
would perhaps not enjoy, to the same extent, 
more intricate specimens of the French lan- 
guage. (Published by John Lovell, Rouse’s 
Point, New York, 1873.) 


If we should say that Mr. Thomas Hughes 
had done more real and fruitful good than 
any writer of his generation, we should un- 
doubtedly be guilty of a most extravagant 
statement; yet we confess that we have often 
been tempted, as we looked about us and saw 
the influences of his books working where all 
the world’s preaching would have attained 
nothing, to do him homage in our thoughts as 
perhaps the only man of our time who can 
claim that his works have resulted everywhere 
in nothing but good. One can imagine, of 
course, a higher ideal type of manliness than 
Hardy, in “* Tom Brown at Oxford,” or a high- 
er school of thought than that which gives its 
tone to the book ; but we doubt if all the ser- 
mons preached in a decade would have the 
same strong and healthy influence on the men 
Mr. Hughes meant to reach—on the men whom 
it is most of all important to reach—that the 
words of the Oxford student will have for a 
generation or two; and we are sure that no 
manliness has ever stood the test of practice 
better than the earnest, upright, downright 
living and doing that the whole story of “* Tom 
Brown” teaches. Every thing that Mr. Hughes 
does carries upon it the sign of perfect health ; 
morbidness cannot live in the same atmosphere 
with his writings.—A new book from such a 
man is a thing to be looked forward to as we 
look forward to very few new works ; and, since 
the announcement of his “‘ Memoir of a Broth- 
er,” we have allowed our expectations to rise 
very high. In the book itself we have found 
them all more than satisfied; for no subject 
could be better fitted to the pen of this inter- 
preter of men’s manliest sides than the simple 
life that Mr. Hughes has here taken upon him- 
self to describe. George Hughes, the sub- 
ject of the memoir, was an older brother of 
Thomas—a whole-souled, simple, pure, strong 
gentleman, with a face that is a study of man- 
liness and health of body and mind. Living 
without great events, but making the whole 
atmosphere about him, as his brother tells us 
so admirably in his preface, pure and clear, 
and bright with the manhood and the honest 
goodness of his life. We welcome this book 
as one of the noblest and best biographies that 
we know; and trust heartily that its lessons 
may go into every household in the land. 
Here, as in England, we have need to remem- 
ber wherein the true strength of the country 
lies; and here, as there, we shall find it in 
the lives and characters of just such men as 
George Hughes; living, perhaps, out of the 
conspicuous part of the great rush of life, but 
doing their duty wherever they find it—putting 
manhood and heart into all who see them, and 
making God’s world a noble place to be and 
work in. 


Mrs. Stowe’s ‘* Palmetto Leaves”? make up 
into a somewhat dry and light bundle, now 
that she binds them together. We confess 
that we have found them neither very fresh 
nor valuable ; and there is very little positive 
fault to be found with them: the uselessness 





of publishing them at all is, perhaps, the chief 
subject of complaint. Whatever Mrs. Stowe 
writes will, of course, find many readers; and 
the fact that she knows this should, we sub- 
mit, prevent her from “ presuming upon her 
public’”—to use a most expressive phrase. 
This little collection of letters from Florida, 
telling us in a chatty, cheerful way the every- 
day trifles which we expect to find in private 
home missives, seems to us hardly entitled to 
a place on the book-shelves of any one who 
cares to extract a little nutriment from his 
mental pabulum. It wants the charm of a lit- 
tle packet of home letters, such as might make 
the merest wordiness interest us through asso- 
ciation ; and, this charm gone, Mrs. Stowe will 
pardon us for saying that we find very little 
left. 


“The Fishing Tourist,” by Mr. Hallock, 
the secretary of the Blooming-Grove Park As- 
sociation, is a thoroughly charming book, and 
has given us more pleasure than any work of 
its cheery, sportsman-like, out-of-door class 
that we have read for years. Truly, the en- 
thusiasm of a good fisherman is more conta- 
gious than almost any other kind of excite- 
ment; and Mr. Hallock succeeds in infecting 
his reader with the very spirit of the sports- 
man—in surrounding us with the atmosphere 
of woods and mountains—and in making us 
lay down the book with a sigh, and dream 
over our desk of trout-streams and lakes, and 
the delights of men who need not spend their 
year within four walls. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published 
a very convenient and excellent small edition 
of Figuier’s “‘ Reptiles and Birds,” putting this 
useful book within the reach and inclination 
of many who did not care to attack the larger 
manual. Thus arranged, the volume forms one 
of the most convenient books of reference thus 
far added to the rapidly-growing library of 
works which are to render the results of scien- 
tific labor common property. 


Among popular treatises, the excellent 
“ Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science,” 
published by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, in Bos- 
ton, continue to hold a leading place. The 
current number gives us Professor Winchell’s 
“Geology of the Stars,’’ and its selection is a 
good example of the discrimination displayed 
in choosing the subjects of these capital little 
works, 


The Messrs. Harper are publishing in their 
collection of choice novels some of the earlier 
works of Bulwer, to which his death has 
drawn renewed attention. ‘‘ Godolphin” and 
“Leila” are the latest of these, and to the 
latter an excellent portrait of the author is 
prefixed. 





Scientific Hotes. 





N the morning of the 6th of March last, 

a committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature paid a visit to the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Cambridge. These gentlemen, 
having been appointed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of grarting special State aid to this in- 
stitution, were received by Professor Agassiz, 
and, under his guidance, made a thorough in- 
spection of the building and its valuable con- 
tents. In the course of a lengthened address, 


which was in itself a most forcible appeal, 
Professor Agassiz stated that, in addition to 
the museum at Cambridge, he had also organ- 
ized a plan of education for teachers, with a 
view of giving them a chance to introduce nat- 





ural history into their schools. “ Naturalists 
must learn to read Nature.”” And, that proper 
facilities may be offered, he proposed to estab- 
lish at Nantucket a summer school, where 
might be collected desired specimens in natu- 
ral history, both living and dead, and where 
the teachers might themselves be taught. To 
effect this, he had secured the voluntary ser- 
vices of twenty of the leading scientific men of 
the country, who have promised their aid in 
furtherance of the desired end. Among these 
volunteers we notice the names of Professors 
Agassiz, Baird, Gibbs, Wilder, Lovering, and 
others equally eminent in their respective 
branches. We have chosen to notice the plan 
of this summer school in particular, since it 
enables us to refer, with pride and grateful ap- 
preciation, to Mr. Anderson’s gift. On the 
morning of the 12th of March, only six days 
after the visit of the committee, Mr. John An- 
derson—the well-known tobacco manufacturer 
of this city—while reading the detailed account 
of Professor Agassiz’s work, determined to aid 
toward its speedy accomplishment. With a 
zeal us worthy as the generous motive which 
prompted it, Mr. Anderson dispatched special 
messengers to Cambridge, with instructions to 
tender to Professor Agassiz a gift of the fee- 
simple of Penikese Island, with its improve- 
ments and buildings, as a permanent location 
for this proposed summer school. This isl- 
and is one of the Elizabeth group, situated at 
the entrance of Buzzard’s Bay. It has an area 
of one hundred acres, and, as the country-seat 
of Mr. Anderson, contains valuable buildings 
and improvements, giving to the whole a com- 
mercial value of one hundred thousand dollars. 
To this Mr. Anderson has added a free cash 
gift of fifty thousand dollars, ‘‘to be invested 
as the nucleus of a permanent endowment fund, 
so that the interest may be ever available for 
the support and maintenance of the institu- 
tion.”” We wish that space would permit of 
presenting in full the correspondence which 
passed between this generous donor and the 
grateful recipient. Its import may, however, 
be gathered from the following: ‘In the in- 
terests of science,” Professor Agassiz writes, 
“T gratefully accept the, gift, and will do what 
I can to found a school for naturalists, with 
which your name will be always associated, 
and which will introduce into our system of 
education the element it so much needs—a 
familiarity with Nature.” To these acknowl- 
edgments Mr. Anderson replies, in part, as 
follows: ‘‘ And I can say that no act of my life 
has afforded me so much gratification as to 
have given what you seem to consider a sub- 
stantial foundation to an institution fraught 
with so much promise of intellectual improve- 
ment and general usefulness as that in contem- 
plation.”’ 


On the morning of the day on which Foster 
was hanged, there appeared in one of our daily 
journals a communication from Professor Birt 
Wilder, entitled ‘Chloroform versus the Hal- 
ter.”” This letter contains a professional pro- 
test against the present method of inflicting 
the death-penalty. ‘‘If we except,” the writer 
states, ‘crucifixion, breaking on the wheel, 
and burning at the stake, we may search in 
vain among the ancients, and among the sav- 
ages of modern times, for a method of execu- 
tion so painful to the sufferer, so difficult for 
the executioner, and so disgusting to the be- 
holder, as that adopted by our own race in the 
nineteenth century.”’ It is to be regretted that 
this opinion, advanced and supported by so 
high an authority, was not followed by an un- 
qualified protest not against hanging alone, but 
against the enforcement of any death-penalty 
—a penalty the extent and true character of 
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which no mind, however profound, can meas- 
ure, and the enforcement of which places the 
falsely condemned beyond all reach of reprieve. 
If men must die “ by order of the court,” then, 
perhaps, Professor Wilder has hit upon a mer- 
ciful method for killing them—that of an over- 
dose of chloroform. And yet who can tell 
what the victim may suffer during those mo- 
ments of partial consciousness which precede 
this final sleep? But the resources of science 
are infinite, hence we are not surprised to read 
that a Hartford surgeon proposes to supplement 
chloroform by gunpowder. Why Dr. Ells- 
worth would blow off the unconscious crimi- 
nal’s head with a loaded cannon we are not 
prepared to state. Can it be that the safety of 
the state demands it? Then why not “give 
every townalimb?” But we are not through 
yet, since the editor of the Medical Times has 
somewhat to say. After informing us that “‘ one 
of the outgrowths of modern civilization is a 
very natural disgust at the roughness and vio- 
ence of the mode in which the extreme penal- 
ty of the law is enforced ;’’ and, furthermore, 
that “the gallows and the guillotine are feat- 
ures of a ruder age than that of Grecian refine- 
ment,” this writer asks, ‘‘ Why cannot con- 
demned criminals spend their last moments in 
a room in which carbonic acid is generated by 
the well-known means until life is extinct? 
The very silence of the process would be im- 
pressive.” All these methods may be merci- 
ful, as they certainly are ingenious. But we 
trust that the day is not distant when capital 
punishment will cease, inasmuch as the evi- 
dence increases that it is not the deterrent 
from crime which it was once supposed to be. 


Query: If the following story, as told by 
a contemporary, be true, was it the dog’s pow- 
ers of observation or his instinct which was 
momentarily at fault, or was it a triumph of 
the one over the other? A family in Troy, 
New York, having a false grate in one of the 
rooms of the house, placed some red paper be- 
hind it to give the effect of fire. One of the 
coldest days this winter the dog belonging to 
the household came in from out-of-doors, and, 
seeing the paper im. the grate, deliberately 
walked up to it, and laid down before it, curled 
up in the best way to receive the glowing heat 
as it came from the fire. He remained motion- 
less for a few minutes; feeling no warmth, he 
raised his head and looked over his shoulder 
at the grate ; still feeling no heat, he arose and 
carefully applied his nose to the grate and 
smelt of it. It was ascoldasice. With a look 
of the most supreme disgust, his tail curled 
down between his legs, every hair on his body 
saying ‘‘I’m sold,” the dog trotted out of the 
room, not even deigning to cast a look at the 
party in the room who had watched his actions, 
and laughed so heartily at his misfortune. 


ATOMS, 

The new coinage act which went into op- 
eration on the Ist of April instant, establishes 
the mint of the United States as a bureau of 
the Treasury Department. This bureau em- 
braces in its organizatiun all the government 
mints and assay-offices. The chief officer is 
recognized under the title of Director of the 
Mint. He holds his appointment for five 
years, unless removed by the President, who, 
in case he deems the removal desirable, must 
communicate his reasons to the Senate. Dr. 
Henry R. Linderman, who has been appointed 
to this office, has been connected with this 
branch of the service for over twenty years, 
and his elevation to this important and re- 


thoroughly with lime-water, and then remov- 
ing the lime by a subsequent washing in cool 
spring-water.—Meat may be preserved fresh 
for a considerable time by dipping it in melted 
butter and then packing away in salt. The 
French Academy is now full. The Duc 
d@’Aumale succeeds Montalembert; M. Littré 
succeeds M. Vellemain; M. Emile Ollivier suc- 
ceeds Lamartine ; and M. Saint-Réné Taillau- 
dier succeeds Pére Gratry. M. Berthelot, the 
eminent chemist, was lately elected a member 
of the physical section of this body.——The 
Russian Government are about to send a scien- 
tific expedition to Khiva. The expedition will 
be accompanied by a military force. The 
London Zoological Society are about to en- 
large their gardens by the addition of a strip 
of land on the north side of the Regent’s Ca- 
nal. The two sections will be connected by a 
bridge over the canal.——The Chinese protect 
their pigeons from the attacks of birds of pfey, 
by attaching to the back of each three or four 
light bamboo whistles. When the birds are in 
flight, the wind, rushing through these reed 
pipes, causes them to give forth a sharp sound, 
which repels the assailants.——Philadelphia 
ranks first among the manufacturing cities of 
the Union. It contains eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-nine manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing a capital in machinery 
alone of two hundred million dollars.——There 
were consumed in the United States, during 
the year 1872, 4,054,618 tons of iron; of this 
amount, 2,478,500 tons were in the form of rail- 
road supplies. The production of iron-ore 
during the same year was 6,400,000 tons. 
There remained but 2,555 feet of the Hoosac 
Tunnel yet to be opened on the 1st of March 
last, the total work accomplished up to that 
date being 22,746 feet; 277 feet were opened 
during the month of February.——The silk 
industry of the United States employs a capi- 
tal of $30,000,000. Sixteen thousand operatives 
are employed, at an annual outlay for wages 
alone of $8,000,000. The value of the yearly 
product is estimated as between $30,000,000 
and $40,000,000. Ten years ago this indus- 
try was in’its infancy.——Mr. H. B. Corn- 
wall, a graduate and assistant professor of the 
Columbia College School of Mines, has ac- 
cepted the assistant professorship of Analytical 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in the School of Sci- 
ence of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
Mr. Cornwall, in addition to his general scien- 
tific attainments, is distinguished as a special- 
ist in the delicate methods of blow-pipe anal- 
ysis, and his translation of Platner’s work on 
the blow-pipe is a most valuable addition to 
the library of the chemist. 














Bome and Foreign Hotes. 


T ADY ELLENBOROUGH has just died 
_4 in Damascus, after a career which is 
hardly paralleled in the chronicles of scandal. 
About thirty years ago, after achieving a brill- 
iant success in London society, she eloped 
with Prince Schwarzenberg, Austrian ambas- 
sador in England, and went with him to Ger- 
many. She was soon deserted by the prince 
and then went to Italy, where she was marrie 

six times in succession. Subsequently she 
married, one after another, a Greek colonei 
and an old Palacar chieftain; and, during a 
journey from Beyrout to Damascus, became so 
pleased with the camel-driver, Sheikh Abdul, 
that she selected him for her ninth husband. She 
was married to him after the Arab fashion, and 
accompanied him for a whole year on his jour- 
neys between Beyrout and Babylon, faithfully 
fulfilling her duties, even to milking the camels. 





sponsible post is a worthy recognition of faith- 
ful service. Rancid butter can, it is said, be 
greatly improved in quality by first washing it 








When she had grown tired of her nomadic life, 
she built for herself a charming palace in Da- 
mascus, where her latest husband, whenever 








he came to Damascus, found hospitality for 
some days, and where she spent the last years 
of her life. She left a colossal fortune, which 
will probably go to her heirs in England, as 
with all her husbands she left no children. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has 4 
rather sarcastic paper on M. Pouyer-Quertin, 
one of the leading French statesmen of the 
period. He says: ‘ Pouyer has been Minister 
of Finance ; he has signed the treaty of peace 
in Frankfort; but I have my misgivings as to 
any thing of this kind affording him the con- 
tentment he feels when holding the little mar- 

uis, his grandson, on his knee, or when 

ining en pétit comite with M. le Prince Un Tel, 
or when kissing the hand of his hostess and 
addressing her familiarly as ‘ chére princesse.’ 
How active a part he takes on such occasions! 
How he revels in the sound of his own loud 
voice in the aristocratic salons of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain! And what an enjoyment it is 
to him to allude condescendingly to some writ- 
ers of long-established celebrity he has never 
before heard of, or to some merchant Jike him- 
self ten years ago, but proceeding from the op- 
posite part of France, as a ‘certain Mr. So- 
and-So!’” 


A singular discovery has just been made 
at the old Conciergerie prison in Paris. Fire 
had destroyed two out of the three towers, 
and a week or two ago the workmen engaged 
in repairing that of St. Louis came suddenly 
upon a mysteriously deep well. This was con- 
trived euriously in the wall facing the quay 
and proved to be nothing less than the fat 
dungeon of the old Palace of St. Louis. An 
opening of two square yards in one of the tur- 
rets reveals a horrid tunnel, reaching to the 
level of the Seine, where it forms a gallery 
sloping gradually to the river’s bed. ‘The in- 
terior of this tunnel is lined with sharp iron 
spears and points, which cross each other in 
every direction; and when the powers that 
were became anxious to get rid of any captive 
of note, they led him through a passage formed 
in the interior of the wall toward the dungeon. 
A secret door was opened and he was precipi- 
tated into the yawning chasm, and there, trans- 
fixed by spikes, perished in slow torture. It 
may be imagined that only portions of the 
skeletons ever reached the bed of the Seine. 


Lady Clementina Davies, in her volume of 
* Recollections,” tells a new story about the 
famous Prussian general, Blacher. When the 
ong messengers arrived to inform Blicher 
that Napoleon had escaped from Elba, and 
that his services would be required immediately 
in the field, they were astonished to find him 
running round and round a large room, the 
floor of which was covered with sawdust, and 
in which he had immured himself under the 
delusion that he was an elephant. For the 
time it was feared that he was hopelessly in- 
sane, or so far the victim of delirium tremens 
that his active a in the campaign 
would be impossible ; but, when the urgent 
news was brought him, he recovered himself 
and proceeded to give orders in a perfectly 
sound state of mind, the tone of which was 
thus as by a sudden shock restored to him. 


King Lunalilo has taken his seat on the throne 
of the Sandwich Islands, retaining his old predi- 
lection for Americans, as his cabinet shows. Mr. 
Bishop, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, head 
of a banking-house, was born in the state of 
New York, but has been twenty-five years in 
the islands. Mr. Hall, Minister of the Interior, 
is also a New-Yorker, but has been in the isl- 
ands thirty-seven years. Mr. Sterling, Minis- 
ter of Finance, is a native of Scotiand, and is 
the only one of the late king’s cabinet continued 
in office. Mr. Judd, Attorney-General, the 
only “ native” in the cabinet, is of AmericaD 
yarentage, and went to Yale College, and Cam- 

ridge Law School, returning to Honolulu in 
1863. The king _ to divide his Legis- 
lature into two branches—nobles and repre- 
sentatives. 


We have a little later news from Sir Samuel 
Baker. A letter from Khartoum, dated Janu- 
ary 2d, says that at last accounts he was in Fa- 
tuku, whither he had proceeded after an en- 
gagement with the natives in the kingdom of 
Kamvazi (Speke’s Kamrasi), the result of 
which was, that he had to retreat with a loss of 
thirty men. He has only two hundred soldiers 
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with him; the remainder of the expedition, 
with a vast quantity of baggage, is still at Gon- 
dokoro, as the Bari, who were to furnish por- 
ters, have all deserted the country. 


The Pall Mall Gazette professes to have 
found the following advertisement in an Ameri- 
can newspaper: “*Wanted—A young man 
who has had experience in thinking up reasons 
why a man should subscribe to our new chro- 
mo, and take in our newspaper; also why our 
chromo is the best chromo; also why every 
man, woman, and small boy, should have one ; 
also to think up other reasons why chromos 
are the best things ever made, livelier than a 

vernment mule, and warranted to save three 
undred dollars a year in furnishing a house.” 


Mr. Trollope has come to the conclusion 
that no one but an Englishman can turn out a 
respectable newspaper. Continental journals 
are unsatisfactory, and an American, though 
he “can give a good lecture, make a good 
speech, build a good house, cook a good din- 
ner, bake good bread, tell a good story, write a 
good book ; can, in fact, do any thing on earth 
requiring intellect, energy, industry, and con- 
struction’”’—cannot make a good newspaper. 
This is very sad; we shall expect to hear next 
that England can beat us in wooden nutmegs. 


Some ruffians at Amiens have invented a 
new use for petroleum and a new form of tor- 
ture which would have delighted Torquemada. 
They broke into a house, and, finding a poor 
woman, poured some petroleum down her 
throat and then tried to set her on fire. For- 
tunately she rejected the oil, and, instead of 
being burned herself, only her bedclothes were 
consumed. 


The conflict between Church and State in 
Germany waxes warm. The anti-Catholic 
amendments to the Prussian Constitution have 
passed the Upper House by — majorities ; 
and, on the other hand, the Archbishop of Po- 
sen has forbidden priests to give lessons in Po- 
sen in any but the Polish language—a direct 
attack 7 the policy pursued by Prussia for 
the last half-century. 


In the debate on the Irish University Bill, 
Mr. Fawcett declared that, under the “ gagging 
clauses,” a student might decline to prove the 
forty-seventh proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, on the ground that he did not agree 
with the opinion that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
sides of a right-angled triangle. 


The Postal Department promises that New- 
York City shall soon have such improvements 
in its letter-delivery that a citizen living in the 
ower part of the city can write to a person in 
Harlem at night, and receive a reply before 
breakfast on the following morning. At pres- 
ent it takes any time, from a day to a week, to 
accomplish this. 


While generals who conquered France are 
dividing immense sums, and inventors of guns 
and other instruments of destruction make for- 
tunes, Germany ignores her really great men. 
The last days of Senefelder, the inventor of 
lithography, an art only second in importance 
to printing, were passed in penury and obscu- 
rity, and his descendants are now in actual des- 
titution. 


_ Rome, as “a city of the soul,’’ is fast pass- 
ing away, and giving place to modern improve- 
ments. The authorities ure cutting new streets, 
laying out open squares, building fine new pal- 
aces, and propose to repair the city, and light 
it thoroughly with gas. A few years hence the 
pilgrim will seek the Eternal City, and find— 
another Paris. 


The Archduchess Gisele, daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria, who is about to be mar- 
ried to Prince Leopold, of Bavaria, is just sev- 
enteen years old, tall and slight of figure, with 
blue eyes, and the haughty expression of face 
characteristic of her mother. She has much 
musical talent, and is said to be the best horse- 
woman in Europe. 


Bret Harte is not going to England to lect- 
ure, as recently announced, and the only ex- 
change we can make for the host of Britishers 
who come swarming to our shores is “* Mark 








Twain,” who sails next month, for the pur- 
ose, as he explains, of enlightening the Eng- 
ish people on all those subjects which he 

knows nothing about. 


It is said that the White Nile has become 
so clogged with obstructions, that a year is 
now occupied in making the voyage from Khar- 
toum to Gondokoro, a distance that formerly 
required but twenty days; and fears are en- 
tertained that the river may become entirely 
dammed up, and so change its course as to fall 
yo the Indian Ocean between Zanzibar and 

en. 


Mr. John Anderson, a wealthy New-Yorker, 
has presented Professor Agassiz with a valu- 
able island in Buzzard’s Bay, and a consider- 
able sum of money for the founding of an 
advanced scientific school. Professor Agassiz 
hopes now to establish an important institution 
for the furtherance of natural science, which 
shall be kept open at all times during the year. 


The utter inefficiency of untrained levies in 
contending with regular troops is strikingly 
illustrated by Marshal MacMahon’s report in 
the second siege of Paris. This siege lasted 
from the beginning of April to the end of May, 
but, though the Communists lost ten thousand 
killed and twenty-five thousand prisoners, the 
besieging army had only seven hundred and 
ninety-four killed, all told ! 


By the last census of Canada, recently pub- 
lished, the population of the four provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, is 3,485,761. Ten years ago it was 
about 3,000,000, which shows an increase at 
the rate of only twelve and a half per cent. ; 
while in the United States, during the corre- 
sponding period, the rate of increase was over 
twenty-two per cent. 


The result of the petition of Prince Napo- 
leon for a restoration of his rights as a French 
citizen has been the passage of a bill exiling 
the entire Bonaparte family. In presenting the 
bill, Minister Dufaure spoke in terms of the 
most scathing denunciation of the coup d'état, 
on which the power of the late emperor was 
founded. 


‘*The copyright of the ‘ Christian Year,’ ”’ 
says a London journal, “is now on the brink 
of expiring. It is very nearly the full forty- 
six years since it originally made its appear- 
ance. Within the interval it has run through 
about one hundred and fifty-one editions, up- 
ward of three a year.” 


In referring last week to Tom Hood’s con- 
templated tour in this country, we asked who 
next? The answer comes in the shape of an 
announcement that Bradlaugh, the leading 
British radical, and Wilkie Collins, are pre- 
paring to come over and lecture us. 


The season for visiting Yosemite Valley 
will be late this year. The trails over the 
mountains at the present time can only be 
trailed on snow-shoes; the valley itself is 
buried under four feet of snow, and a cone of 
ice over four hundred feet high looms up at the 
base of the falls. 


A published list of contributors to the Gree- 
ley statue fund, through three or four mem- 
bers of the committee, shows that the subscrip- 
tions already amount to about ten thousand 
dollars. There are four subscriptions for one 
thousand dollars each, and three for five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Mr. Verplanck Colvin, who has been sur- 
veving the Adirondack region, reports that the 
highest water in New-York State, and the true 
source of the Hudson River, is a little lake ina 
chasm between two peaks on the south side of 
Mount Marcy, four thousand two hundred and 
ninety-three feet above the level of the sea. 


Sir John Herschel was of the opinion that, 
with the telescope he used in those astronomi- 
cal researches which immortalized his name, 
he could see objects four hundred and ninety- 
seven times farther away than Sirius, which is 
so far distant that the sun is near at hand in 
comparison. 


The Kensett collection of paintings brought 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five thousand 





dollars, a liberal sum, and one which shows 
that the old charge of neglecting home talent 
can no longer be brought against the American 
public. 


Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, the famous Ger- 
man traveller, will soon bring out a new work, 
the result of three years’ travel and adventure 
in Central Africa. It will be published simul- 
taneously in German, French, English, Rus- 
sian, and Italian. 


The teetotallers of London are about to start 
a new comic paper, in which the chief subject 
of ridicule will be drunkenness. No doubt 
drunkenness is very funny, but we didn’t 
know the teetotallers thought so. 


The Emperor William recently invited him- 
self and wife to dine with Lord Odo Russell, 
English ambassador at Berlin; the first time, 
it is said, that such a distinction was ever con- 
ferred upon the representative of a foreign 
power. 


Slowly but surely the tremendous social 
pressure brought to bear upon the point is 
pushing the drunkard beyond the pale of Jaw. 
A Baltimore judge, for instance, has ruled that 
death by delirium tremens invalidates a life- 
insurance policy. 


Earl Russell (Lord John) has written a book 
on Christianity, which will be issued in Lon- 
don this month. Its full title is, ‘‘ The Rise 
and Progress of the Christian Religion in the 
West of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to 
the end of the Council of Trent.” 


Next year’s opera-season promises to be a 
brilliant one, notwithstanding Patti has broken 
her engagement. Mr. Strakosch has purchased 
the exclusive right of representing Verdi’s 
** Aida” in America, and has engaged a new 
baritone, Maurel, from La Scala. 


The London Spectator says the recent in- 
crease of salaries makes our governing machine 
cost more than the English monarchy, and 
thinks it ‘‘doubtful whether a large salary 
makes members more independent, or intro- 
duces a more unscrupulous class into politics.” 


Thousands of American readers will be sor- 
ry to hear that Hans Andersen is still serious- 
ly ill, and that the only hope of his recovery is 
a visit to Italy, which he will make this month, 
The King of Denmark visited Andersen recent- 
ly, to testify his sympathy. 


The Bohemian translation of Shakespeare 
is now completed, and is said to be an excel- 
lent one. tt was produced at the expense of 
the Bohemian Museum, and the work of trans- 
lation was done by MM. Kolar, Doncha, Cela- 
kovsky, and Maly. 


There were ore hundred and fifty thousand 
arrests of ‘drunk and disorderly persons,” in 
England last year. The figures show that 
dr..«.kenness is far more prevalent in the north 
than in the south. 


A gentleman in Washington proposes the 
raising of ten thousand dollars for the purpose 
of presenting Whittier with stereotype plates 
of his own works, with steel engravings to il- 
lustrate them. 


It seems to be generally understood in Lon- 
don that a marriage has been arranged between 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand-duchess 
Maria Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Em- 
peror of Russia. . 


Patti received a “ benefit’? the other night 
at St. Petersburg, and the —_ presented her 
with a circlet of diamonds valued at thirty 
thousand francs, and called her before the cur- 
tain thirty times. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar has finally refused 
to sign a treaty binding him to suppress the 
slave-trade, alleging as a reason that slavery is 
permitted by the Koran, and that the system is 
indispensable to the prosperity of his people. 


Marshal Bazaine is about to be released on 
his parole of honor, which is equivalent to a 
coneasien that the charges against him cannot 


be sustained. 
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We hear from Vienna of the deaths of Jo- 
seph Benesh, the venerable Capellmeister of 
the Burgtheater, at the age of seventy-eight ; 
and of Leopold Sonnleithner, a distinguished 
amateur, well known as the devoted friend 
and admirer of Schubert. 


_ A Georgia jury has now relented, after 
ending in a verdict of guilty, and seven of 
them have petitioned the government to com- 
mute the sentence which they passed. 


A writer in a late number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes estimates that the total cost to 
France of the war with Germany was ten bill- 
ion franes (two billion dollars). 


Mr. John Forster is in such bad health that 
the third volume of his autobiography (con- 
taining incidental references to Charles Dick- 
ens) is likely to be delayed for some time. 


The Atheneum says that, until the other 
night, when “‘ A Double Marriage”’ was hissed 
off the stage in London, it had counted “the 
art of damning a play’ among the lost arts. 


M. Thiers is suffering at present from sleep- 
lessness, brought on by the = nervous 
strain to which he has been subjected during 
the past few months. 


‘A Slip in the Fens” is the title of a new 
novel, written and illustrated by the author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” who thus appears 
for the first time as artist as well as author. 

The London Spectator thinks that, if the 
House of Commons remains in its present tem- 

er, the state will absorb the railways within 
ve years. 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ARCH 28.—Report that Don Carlos had 

a abdicated, in favor of his son, denied. 

Strike of two thousand five hundred coal- 
miners in the Bolton Farnworth district, Eng- 
land. 

Report of the destruction of San Salvador 
by an earthquake on 4th instant. 

Railroad accident near Port Hope, Ont. ; six 
persons injured. 

Death of Judge Thompson Mason, Secre- 
tary of State of Maryland. 


Marcu 29.—Two conflicts at Ripoll, between 
@arlists and government troops; Carlists suc- 
cessful in the first, but routed in second. In- 
telligence of a battle near Vich, in Catalonia, 
on 23d instant, between Carlists under Sabalis, 
and government troops under Vegs ; the latter 
defeated, but losses heavy on both sides. The 

overnment levy of troops en masse reported a 
failure, and financial insolvency imminent. 

University boat-race on the Thames; Cam- 
bridge victorious. 

M. Felix Pyat sentenced to death by a Ver- 
sailles court-martial. 

Furious gales and rain-storms in the North 
and West; hurricane on the Mississippi; much 
property destroyed. Two lives lost at Canton, 
Mice., and ‘fifteen persons injured. 

Report ofa collision of freight-trains above 
Harrisbury, Pa., on the 28th instant; twenty 
cars consumed by fire, and two men burned to 
death. 


Maxon 30.—Intelligence of the suppression 
of arevolt in Zumarraga, Spain. Report that 
the populace of Barcelona had massacred eight 
thieves. Despatch that Cadiz authorities had 
prohibited religious instruction in communal 
schools. 

Three cars thrown from an embankment on 
the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad; two 
persons killed, twelve wounded. 

Dispatch of the capture of Meanscavelle by 
the Cuban insurgents. 


Maron 31.—Carlists defeated at Vinaroz. 
Intelligence of the capture and burning of the 
town of Berga by the Carlists on the 28th in- 
stant. Ten thousand armed citizens maintain 
order in Malaga, and refuse admittance to the 
city to the government troops and customs offi- 





cers. Acts of lawlessness reported at Bar- 
celona, and massacre of priests threatened. 
Contreras, Captain-General of Barcelona, re- 
signs. 

e Panic in St. John’s Catholic Church at 
Trenton, N. J. ; eighteen persons injured, sev- 
eral fatally. 

Intelligence of the murder of four govern- 
ment surveyors by Cheyenne Indians on the 
25th instant near the Cimmaron River, Kansas. 

Death at Paris of the Marquis de Chasseloup 
Laubat, eminent statesman and scientist; at 
Coscob, Conn., of Charles M. Barras, dramatic 
author; and at Mobile, Ala., of J. C. Nott, M. 
D., an eminent archeologist. Death, at New 
York, of Hugh Maxwell, aged eighty-six. 


Aprit 1.—Wreck of the White Star steam- 
ship Atlantic at 3 a. u., on Meagher’s Rock, 18 
miles from Halifax, mistaken in the fog for 
Sambro Island; 562 lives lost, 390 saved by 
clinging to the rigging and passing by ropes to 
the rock. 

The populace of Barcelona, in revenge for 
the burning of Berga, attack and seriously 
damage several Catholic churches. 

Carlists reported to occupy all the custom- 
houses on the French and Spanish frontier, 
except at Irun. 

The Lower Ilouse of the Danish Rigsdag 
pass a vote declaring their want of confidence 
in the ministry. 

Tornadoes at Franklin, Tenn., and Augusta, 
Ga., doing much damage to property. 


Aprit 2,—The populace of Madrid reported 
hostile to the municipality, and the Municipal 
Hall guarded by militia. The municipality of 
Cadiz demand the withdrawal of all govern- 
ment troops. 

Conflict ‘in Giurgevo, Wallachia, between 
the military and tarmen relative to taxes; sev- 
eral persons killed and wounded. 

uM. Grévy, President of the National As- 
sembly of France, resigns on account of an 
affront from the Right; is reélected, but de- 
clines to reassume the position 

Boiler explosion at Wilmington, N. C.; 
three killed and six wounded. 

Henry Howard elected Governor of Rhode 
Island. 

Michael Nixon tried at New York for kill- 
ing Charles H. Pfeifer, found guilty of murder 
in the first degree, and sentenced to be hanged 
May 16th. 

isturbance in the artillery barracks at Va- 
lencia, Spain ; several men killed and wounded. 


Aprit 8.—The Electoral Reform Bill sanec- 
tioned by the Emperor of Austria. 

The French Committee on Capitulations de- 
cide to proceed with the trial of Marshal Ba- 
zaine by court-martial. 

The commune declared in Salamanca; riots 
ensue, which are suppressed by gendarmes. 
Intelligence of the distribution of seven thou- 
sand Minie rifles to the populace of Barcelona, 
Sejfior Castelar threatens to resign unless the 
Spanish ministry adopt an energetic policy. 

M. Berthemy appointed French envoy to 
Japan. 

Railroad accident near Bennington, Vt. ; 
eight persons injured. Collision at French 
Village, Mo. ; two killed, seven injured. 

The Ocean House at Rye Beach, N. H., 
burned down. 

New Church of the Disciples, in New York, 
dedicated. 

Bill annexing Hoboken to Jersey City 
passes the New-Jersey Legislature. 

Steamer Damsel reported sunk in the rap- 
ids above Keokuk, Ia., 28th inst. Steamer W. 
J. Lewis sunk below St. Louis, Mo. Schoon- 
ers Annie and Solono wrecked near the harbor 
of San Francisco. 


Arrit 4.—Report of the capture of the 
Spanish General Portilla by the Cubam insur- 
gents, and of desertions to their ranks from 
the government troops. 

Carlists reported to have shot sixty prison- 
ers at Berga. 

Advices of the wreck of the French bark 
Ormoy and the British bark Maria Theresa, on 
the China coast; no lives lost. 

Intelligence of the wreck of the bark Reichs- 
tag, bound to Falmouth, Eng.; crew rescued 
by steamer Cordova. 

Gold advances to 119. 





—. 


Hotices, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. ¥. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mks. 
S. D. Joyce, Kingston, Mass., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1867, in general 
sewing, sometimes changing her silk or thread twenty 
or thirty times a day, working as easily as with hand- 
needle. See the new Improvements and Woods's 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sey- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 





SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY PUB. 
lications, complete, from the commencement, in 1841, 
to its termination, in 1853. 18 vols., tree calf, extra, 
uncut, very scarce. $180. 


*,* The Shakespeare Society being now dissolved, 
and the four sets of their publications dispersed, they 
will necessarily soon become difficult to procure. They 
consist of upward of fifty different works, illustrative of 
Shakespeare and the literature of his time; comprising 
Old Plays, Poems, Curious Tracts, Treatises on the 
Stage, Memoirs, etc., either now printed for the first 
time, or difficult to be procured from their rarity. D, 
AppLeton & Co., New York. 





THE THANATOPHIDIA OF JIN. 
dia; being a Description of the Venomous Snakes of 
the Indian Peninsula, with an Account of the Influence 
of their Poison on Life ; and a Series of Experiments, 
Beautifully illustrated with 31 Colored Plates, most of 
them from Life. 1 vol., folio. Price, $75.00. Lon- 
don, 1872. D. Apptervon & Co., New York. 





TWO CENTURIES OF CERAMIC 
Art in Bristol; being a History of the Manufac- 
ture of the True Porcelain; by Richard Champion. 
With a Biography compiled from Private Correspond- 
ence, Journals, and Family Papers; containing Un- 
published Letters of Edmund Burke, Richard and Wil- 
liam Burke, the Duke of Portland, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and others; with an Account of the 
Delft, Earthenware, and Enamel Glass-works, from 
Original Sources. By Hucu Owen, F.S.A. Illus 
trated with One Hundred and Sixty Engravings. One 
large volume, imperial octavo. Cloth. Price, $20, 
London, 1873. D. Appreton & Co., 549 & 551 
Broadway, N. Y. 





STATIONERY DEPARTMENT.— 
D. Aprceton & Co, are Sole Agents for the ‘‘ Saratoga 
Mills” Writing Papers —LeTTeR—8, 9, 10, and 12 lb. 
Nore—¥4, 5, and 6lb. Have always a full stock of 
French and English Papers. Make up to order every 
thing in the way of Check, Note, and Draft Books. 
3ill-Heads, Letter and Note Headings, Circulars, etc., 
printed or engraved in the very best manner. Buyers 
are specially invited to call and examine our varied and 
well-selected stock of Stationery. 


BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTI- 
cal Antiquities of Scotland. By R. W. Bituincs. 
Containing 260 plates of Old Abbeys, Castles, Ca- 
thedrals, Churches, Towers, Priories, Universities, 
Houses, Hospitals, Nunneries, Palaces, Chapels, and 
Colleges, of Baromal and Architectural Antiquity, with 
Descriptive Letter-press detailing the Locality, His- 
tory, Legends, etc. ofeach. 4 vols., 4to, handsomely 
bound in half crimson morocco extra. Large paper. 
Beautiful impressions of the Plates. London, 1852 
Price, $100. D. ArpLeton & Co., New York i 
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